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Invisible Servant... 


@ Silently . . . tirelessly . . . day and night... 
electricity serves, at the flip of a switch. 


Throughout Ontario, Hydro power implements pro- 
duction miracles, keeps machines operating at maximum 
capacity. 


Hydro, created and operated to supply adequate low- 
cost electricity to improve our way of living in 
normal times, has enabled Ontario's industries to 
meet the war emergency. In the race between pro- 
duction and disaster Ontario and your Hydro have 
kept abreast of the war needs. It will be thus until 
the day of Victory. Then Hydro's main effort will 
once again be directed to its peacetime service of 
helping industry produce the work-saving, time- 


Lightens the 


in WAR...in PEACE! 


saving, pleasure-giving conveniences that make for 
better living in the home and on the farm. 


Meanwhile, the same determination of the people, 
the same qualities of courage, patience and self- 
discipline which created and expanded Hydro are 
still needed to see the war through. The Peace, so 
nearly won, must not be jeopardized by public 
complacency and over-confidence. 


With our eyes fixed upon unconditional surrender of 
the enemy. . . let us go forward. . . willingly doing 
without when necessary . . . to bring victory sooner 
. . . to assure a lasting peace . . . when you may again 
enjoy a fuller use of Hydro. . . your invisible, low- 
cost, servant. 


THE HYDRO-ELECTRIC POWER COMMISSION OF ONTARIO 
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NEWFOUNDLAND — THE WATCHDOG 
OF THE ST. LAWRENCE 


by A. LACEY 


HE present war has brought about many 

transformations, but none’ more 
thorough and more unexpected than that 
which has come over Newfoundland since 
the fatal day in 1939 when Hitler loosed 
his Nazi hordes on Poland 

In the first World War Newfoundland 
played her part, and played it well 
sending thousands of her finest young men 
to service in the British Navy and on the 
various war-fronts of the world, where they 
won undying fame, notably at Gallipoli 
and in France, but the war itself remained 
on the other side of the world. Only an 
occasional incident, such as the sinking of 
an isolated ship off the shores of the island 
served as warning that the submarine could 
become a menace to be reckoned with on 
this side of the Atlantic 

For a hundred years Newfoundland had 
lived an existence undisturbed by any 
thought of war. Since the war of 1812 
no fighting had taken place near her shores 
Canada had had her rebellions and her 
l-enian Raid, and had sent her contingents 
to the Boer War, and the United States 
had had her Mexican War, her Civil War 
and her Spanish-American War, but these 
events scarcely caused a ripple on the 
tranquil surface of Newfoundland life 
Soldiers and uniforms became objects of 
curiosity; almost the only war-like imple- 
ments to be seen were some old cannon, 
half-buried in the soil near St. John’s 
relics of half-forgotten struggles with the 
French during the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries. Only the occasional visit 
of a warship of the British Navy served to 
remind the islanders of the great torce to 
which they owed their protection against 
possible foreign aggression. Beneath the 


Top left 


Union Jack all felt safe. War appeared 
impossible, at least as far as Newfoundland 
was concerned. Even the Great War of 
1914-1918 did not entirely destroy the 
feeling that war, even if it came (which was 
unlikely) could not greatly disturb the 
tranquil habits of life of this peaceful 
fishing community 

But the development of the submarine 
and the aeroplane, and the advent of 
Adolf Hitler have changed all that. To- 
day Newfoundland feels herself in the 
front line of the battle for freedom. Soldiers 
stand on guard all round her coasts; 
fortifications now exist where nothing but 
naked cliffs had been before; vast airfields 
have sprung up, whence mighty ships of 
the air take off to watch for prowling 
U-boats, or to assist in the convoying of 
merchant ships to Europe; harbours are 
busy with the activities, not of peaceful 
fishing-vessels, but of the fighting ships of 
more than one navy 

More than that, the enemy himself has 
brought the war to the very shores of the 
island. Many ships have been sunk by 
his submarines almost within sight of the 
watchers along the coast; heavy casualties 
have been suffered among Newfoundland 
coastal seamen and among travellers to and 
from the island. The “impossible” has 
indeed happened, and the horrors of war 
have come to a land where peace seemed 
destined to be eternal 

To-day Newfoundland, aroused to a full 
sense of her responsibility, stands on guard 
the “watchdog of the St. Lawrence’. To 
her vigilance the people of the eastern 
shores of Canada, and to a certain degree 
also of the United States, owe the measure 
of safety they at present enjoy. Newfound- 


The sentinel on this Newfoundland mountain peak may be a Canadian, an American or a Newfoundlander 


Left:—A typical scene in one of Newfoundland’s villages by the sea. Majestic hills and mountain sides provide 
ground for acauiring ski-ing proficiency. 
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NEWFOUNDLAND—THE WATCHDOG OF THE ST. LAWRENCE 


land soldiers and sailors, together with 
Canadians and Americans, stand ready for 
action at a moments notice, while many 
civilian watchers in remote “‘outports” 
search the skies for hostile aircraft, or scan 
the waters for anything that looks like a 
periscope 

Yes, Newfoundland is to-day playing 
a vital role in the defence of the North 
\merican continent, especially of the St 
lawrence region. If Canadians of the 
east coast cities and towns, even as far 
west as Montreal, can feel reasonably safe 
from enemy molestation, it is largely 
because Newfoundland, from end to end ot 
her long coast-line, and at every moment 
of the day or night, stands on guard 

[he importance of the geographical 
position of Newfoundland as regards the 
defence of Canada’s eastern seaboard is 
one of the facts most clearly brought out 
by the present war, and is at last clearly 
recognized by everybody. This importance 
can hardly be overestimated. A glance at 


the map will show why. The island of 


Newfoundland lies athwart the entrance 
tothe Gulfof St. Lawrence, Canada’s ‘‘front 
door’, extending for over 300 miles from 
within nine miles of the mainland (at the 
northern end of the island) to within about 
eighty miles of the mainland at the south- 
western end. Both the exits from the St 
lawrence can therefore be completely 
dominated from Newfoundland, and even 
regions like that of the Bay of Fundy lie 
within easy reach, by air, of Newfoundland 
\ foreign power in possession of Newfound- 
land would therefore be in a position to 
“seal up’ the St. Lawrence waterway, thus 
choking off the life-line of Canada’s trade 
with Europe and with many other parts of 
the world 

lew nations are quite so dependent on 
the traffic of one great river-system as is 
Canada on that of the St. Lawrence. What 
the Volga is to Russia, the Amazon to 
Brazil, the Nile to Egypt, the Yangtze to 
China—that, and much more than that, is 
the St. Lawrence to Canada. Any cir- 
cumstance that might interfere with the 
St. Lawrence and its traffic is, and must 


inevitably continue to be, of life-and-death 
interest to Canada. 


This being so, one might think that the 
necessity of the defence of this region, and 
especially the importance of Newfoundland 
in any scheme of such defence, would have 
been more generally recognized by leaders 
of political thought and action in Canada 
than they have been. At the time of the 
negotiations over Confederation, during 
the Quebec Conference of 1864, Sir Ambrose 
Shea, one of the delegates to that Con- 
ference from Newfoundland, said: “In con- 
sidering a union of the provinces, it 
becomes necessary to take into account the 
position of the proposed Confederation with 
regard to safety and defence. In this view 
the position of Newfoundland becomes one 
of marked significance. Our island, as you 
know, stretches across the Gulf of St 
Lawrence, commanding the passages by 
which the vast trade of the Gulf region 
and the St. Lawrence River finds its way 
to the ocean. Now, were this colony in 
the hands of a hostile power in time of war, 
the trade of Canada would be hermetically 
sealed, as if perpetual winter reigned 
here. * 

What was true in 1864 is eminently 
true in 1944. But, unfortunately, little 
attention was paid, either at the time of 
Confederation or since, to this most 
important matter. The reasons are not far 
to seek. First of all, the British Navy 
controlled the Atlantic, and interposed its 
tremendous power between Canada and 
any possible enemy from across the sea 
Newfoundland, as part of the Empire, 
shared in this protection, so everybody 
felt safe. Secondly, the Monroe Doctrine 
of the United States offered additional 
guarantees against aggression by any 
foreign power. Hence there grew up a 
sense of complete security which nothing 
could disturb — a security, too, which was 
obtained absolutely without cost. The 
matter of the defence of Canada did not 
seem to be one which demanded pressing 
attention. Canadians have time and again 
praised “our unprotected frontier’ with 
the United States, and rightly so; they 


*From Life and Career cf Sir John A, Macdonald, by G. M. Adam 
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INTIMATE GLIMPSES OF CANADIAN 
TROOPS IN NEWFOUNDLAND 


Top centre: -No drowsing students here. Thé 
lecturer on gun mechanism receives full attentior 


Ist row, top to bottom 


A Canadian soldier looks out to sea from one 
sf Newfoundland’s rugged vantage points 


Three Canadian musketeers fully equipped fo: 
Campaigning on skis. 


Intent in play as in action 


Below A Newfoundlander volunteer watct 
er, one of many who man the more remote posts 
and keep watchful eyes to seaward 
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Above:—A Canadian sold- 
ier is initiated into the 
art of mending nets 


Left:-A_ French-Canadian 
cook makes ready for the 
troops. 


3rd row, top to bottom 
Fatigue duty 


Together we stand(L to R) 

Harry, Frank and Dave 

Burton, who enlisted in the 

same unit, find themselves 

all gunners in the one 
fortress 


Canadians are made at 
home in Newfoundland 
Every home offers a wel- 
come and hospitality. A 
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Top left: A tractor on its way to tow 4 plane 
to the hangar. 
Centre left: Efficient crews, repair planes 
thoroughly and in record time et this eastern 
airport. 


Bottom left: The Army stands guard day and 
night to protect planes flying to England 


American-made ‘ears’ provide 24-hour daily 
listening for the first sound of enemy 


service 
aircraft. 


A Canadian anti-aircraft crew somewhere in 
Newfoundland 
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might also have spoken of “our unguarded 
though perhaps with less reason 
tor praise \s a matter of fact, we were 
enjoying security at the expense of the 
British tax-payer. 

But the twentieth century is not the 
nineteenth Protection for Canada 
day is a vastly different matter. The 
submarine has become a tremendous chal- 
lenge to the power of a surface navy, while 
the aeroplane has practically eliminated 
one of the greatest factors in protection 
distance. Besides, powerful enemies have 
arisen, bent not only on destruction of the 
British Empire, but on world domination 
Future generations may well tremble when 
history reveals how nearly achieved were 
these aims Then, Canada is to-day a 
nation in her own right, and charged with 
her own defence. Force of circumstances 
has at last driven this country to consider 
her own protection, and, in particular, the 
position of Newfoundland as one of the 
most vital links in her defence 

But the reading of their own history 
should have taught Canadians. long before 
this, the value of the strategical position ot 


coasts 


Janu irs 


Newfoundland as regards the detence ot 
Canada. Moore than once in the course 
ot history has this importance been dem- 
onstrated. By the mere tact ot her 
geographical position, Newfoundland has 
plaved a crucial role in Canadas destiny 
on more than one occasion It is not too 
much to say that the entire destiny of 
Canada has been, from the first, bound up 
with the control of the Gulf entrances 
including, of course, the control of New- 
foundland. And what has been, in this 
case, Must continue to be 

Few people realize the important part 
played by the codfisheries of the Western 
Atlantic in the founding and extension of 
the British Empire. It was the Avalon 
peninsula in Newfoundland (the south- 
eastern corner of the island) which occupied 
the key position in the English codfisheries 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
and which became the first part of the 
New World to be occupied by Englishmen 
Not for nothing does Newfoundland boast 
of being “England's oldest colony lhe 
\valon peninsula became, in the words of 
Prof. H A. Innis of The University ot 
loronto, “the corner-stone of the British 


A Liberator bomber just arrived from Montreal 
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After an inspection 


Empire, from the standpoint of territory, 
of trade, of shipping, seamen, industry and 
finance’. Since England's interest in the 
New World was mainly confined to the 
codfishery, she, for a long time, contented 
herself with the possession of limited strips 
of territory along the seaboard. Thus from 
Newfoundland she extended her control to 
portions of the continent New England, 
Virginia, Nova Scotia. Codfishing was an 
important factor in each and all of these 
settlements 

The French, on the other hand, were 
much more interested in the fur trade than 
in fishing. lhe voyages of Cartier and of 
the French walrus-hunters to the Gulf 
region, and frequent contact with the 
Indians, kindled the desire to seek wealth 
in the fur trade. It is to be noted that, 
while the English in Newfoundland scarcely 
ever saw an Indian (there were none on the 


Avalon peninsula), the French had, from 
the first, fairly close connections with 
them. Rewards in the fur trade were 
quick and large, as very high prices were 


paid by the wealthy classes of Europe 
In the pursuit of furs, then, the French 
were induced to venture farther and farther 
toward the interior of the continent. They 
made one mistake, and it was a fatal one 
They did not take care to protect suf- 
ficiently their communications with France, 
their ‘life-line to Europe’. They neglected 
to secure control of the Gulf entrances 
This was the great strategical error which, 


of a long line of planes 


in the long run, cost them all they had 
won in the interior. When they finally 
did come to realize the necessity of holding 
the entrances to the Gulf, it was too late. 
for the English in Newfoundland and at 
other places along the Atlantic coast-line 
were too. strongly established to be dis- 
lodged 

It was in 1662 — almost a century after 
the declaration of Sir Humphrey Gilbert 
in 1583, taking possession of Newfoundland 
and adjacent territories in the name of 
Queen Elizabeth that France first 
moved to safeguard her communication 
lines, by occupying a part of the New- 
foundland coast at Placentia. The capture 
of Quebec by the English Admiral Kirke in 
1629 — though restoration was made three 
years later served as a warning, and 
France realized that, for the safety of her 
possessions in the interior, she must have 
at least a portion of the Newfoundland 
coast, at or near the southern entrance to 
the Gulf, to hold and fortify. The Stuart 
king of England was anxious to obtain the 
goodwill of Louis XIV, so he willingly lent 
himself to the designs of France. In 1662 
a French warship entered the harbour of 
Placentia, and a proclamation was read 


which stated that the harbour and its 
surrounding territory were henceforth 
French 


With this strongly fortified base, the 
French were able to protect the main 
entrance to the Gulf, but they soon became 
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that Placentia itself was not 
sufficient. They seized every opportunity 
of extending their hold on the rest of 
Newfoundland, especially the Avalon pe- 


convinced 


ninsula. Twice during Louis XIV's reign 
they marched from Placentia to attack 
St. John's. In fact, they overran—though 


they did not succeed in holding—practically 
the whole of English Newfoundland. Many 
of the inhabitants were captured and held 
for ransom and most of the houses and 
fishing-stages were burned. But the French 
were unable to hold the region permanently, 
[Their forces were not strong enough to 
“occupy the territory they had conquered 
The settlers whose houses had been burnt 
and who had escaped capture by going 
into the woods, simply came back after 
the French had gone, rebuilt their homes, 
and went on fishing as usual 

If the French had succeeded in holding 
the Avalon peninsula they would have made 
British control of the Atlantic coastline and the Gulf 


entrances was one of the prime factors affecting the 
loss of the French empire in North America 
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almost 
impregnable, since they would have com- 


their position on the continent 


pletely dominated the entrance to the 
Gulf. Besides, they would have been 
placed in a much stronger position diplo- 


matically—as far as North America was 
concerned—at the signing of the Treaty 


of Ltrecht in 1713. This treaty took from 
even Placentia, thus _ lessening 
I'rench control over the Gulf entrance 
[he French position at the “gateway to 
her Empire’ became less secure, and the 
conquest of Canada less than half a century 
later was rendered possible It is true 
that krance was allowed to hold, and to 
fortify, Cape Breton’ But Cape Breton 
was “sandwiched” between the British 
possessions of Newfoundland and Acadia, 
and, in any case, may be regarded as merely 
one-half of the great “double” doorway 
the other half of which, at Placentia, was 
firmly in the hands of an enemy. When 
the time came, in 1758, for the English to 


attempt the capture of the interior, there 
was only the one-half of this doorway to 
be battered in. at Louisburg’ The in- 


ability of France to obtain the necessar\ 
grip on the Atlantic coast-line and the 
Gulf entrances was one of the prime 
factors in the loss of her empire in North 


\merica Thus was the fact clearly 
demonstrated that the power which holds 
(‘Canada must also control the Gulf en 
trances—including Newfoundland— or run 
the risk of losing everything 

Not only did possession of the “keys to 


the St. Lawrence’ make possible the con- 
quest Canada by Brtain, but it 
helped to preserve the British connection 
when it became dangerously threatened a 
few vears later by the American Revolu- 
tion. If Newfoundland had to 
join her sister colonies of the mainland in 
their revolt against the mother country 
(‘anada would in all probability have been 
forced to become part of the United States 


ol also 


dec ided 


ot America 
There was, indeed, a certain element in 
Newfoundland that would have liked to 


join in the revolt. (Grievances against the 
British Government were many and serious 
fhe interests of the colonists had been 
consistently sacrificed for the sake otf 
merchants and “seasonal fishermen from 
England. Settlers had even been forbidden 
to live within six miles of the coast, lest 
they interfere with the fishing operations 
of ships from across the ocean. They could 
not erect permanent buildings, or hold 
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permanent title to lands which they had 
occupied for generations. But, in spite of 
all, the vast majority of the settlers pre- 
ferred to remain under British rule, be- 
lieving that time and ‘British fair-play’ 
would eventually cure these ills 

\nd this loyalty was not merely a 
passive one. The colony provided active 
and necessary support in the time of crisis 
[he story of the American invasion of 
(‘anada in the fall of 1775, and of the 
attack on Quebec, is well known. It is not 
so well known, however, that it was the 
timely arrival of a contingent of Newfound- 
land volunteers that saved the day for 
(‘anada and the Empire 

\f. Gustave Lanctot, chief of the 
Dominion Archives at Ottawa, has told 
in the Canadian Magazine of September 
1921, the story of how Newfoundland's 
help saved Canada on that occasion. The 
situation was truly a_ desperate one 
\fontreal had been lost) Quebec was the 
only British stronghold remaining I[n 
(Quebec there was even talk of surrender 
lhe garrison consisted mostly of militia 
drawn from the French inhabitants, who 
could hardly be expected to be very 
enthusiastic about shedding their blood for 
the British cause Hope was at a low ebb 
lwo enemy forces were approaching the 
citadel Then. one day in November, a 
schooner dropped anchor in the St. Law- 
rence, opposite Quebec. a schooner with 
the first contingent of Newfoundland 
volunteers, raised from among the hardy 
young fishermen of the island Shortly 
afterwards. another arrived Altogether 
there were less than two hundred men, but 


Young, highly specialized, conscious of their job 
2round crews such as this work hard, fast, and long 
hours to prepare bombers for safe Flight. 
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at such a time even a few score of deter 
mined men could count tremendously. The 
garrison of Quebec took new heart. In the 
words of M. Lanctot, these volunteers from 
Newfoundland ‘few in numbers, but strong 
in patriotism, brought to Quebec a moral 
support and priceless reinforcements, in a 
war in which forces were small and every 
soldier precious, and they came when most 
desperately needed, when a feather could 
have turned the scales of combat and 
meant the loss of Canada 

The attack on Quebec came on New 
Year s Eve, and was repulsed, after severe 
fighting. Ihe siege was continued until 
early in May, when three British ships 
appeared in the river. The St. Lawrence 
was still British, from Quebec to the ocean 
The Americans retired. (Quebec had been 
saved for Britain, and, with Quebec 
Canada. Without British control of the 
St. Lawrence, and without the help of a 
loyal Newfoundland, this would have been 
in all probability impossible 

[hus it isapparent that the geographical 
relationship of (Canada to Newfound- 
land, coupled with the unbroken British 
connections of the latter, has been of the 
utmost importance for the political history 
of this Dominion, while the circumstances 
of the present war make it clearer than ever 
that the destiny of Newfoundland is, and 
must continue to be, of the most vital 
interest to Canada. The very safety of 
(‘anada makes it imperative that Canadians 
shall not remain as indifferent the 
future as they have been in the past to 
the matter of control of the lower Gulf 
region 


n guerd—sentries are hardened by special training 


for their arduous duties. 
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Accurate knowledge of weather 
conditions is supplied to the 
Atlantic Flyers. The meteorological 
staff is on the job 24 hours a day 
A group at work on weather 
maps (below). Wind gauges on 
the top of control tower (right) 


A pilot in radio telephone 
ommunication with the 
sirtield’s control tower ot 
ficial awaits the all 
lear’ for landing 
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From the roof of the control 
tower the R.C.A.F. officer clears 
the runway for an incoming plane 

Below:-—Plane can taxi and take off 


in aspace less than the width of this | 

hangar; one of the largest in the 

world. In the foreground may be 

seen a Hudson and in the back- 
ground a B24 


Centre: Liberator bom- 
ber arriving at a Montreal = 
airport from the United 
States en route to the is 
eastern airport for ferrying 

to England. 


From the control tower 
planes are directed and 
traffic regulated 
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here returning to 


Newfoundland port as the 


work is completed for the 


Here is the ‘nerve centre’ of the Battle 
of the Atlantic. This huge map fills the 
entire wall of the underground operations 
room at this Atlantic port. Here members 
of the Royal Canadian Navy, in co-opera 
tion with the United States Navy and the 
R.C.AF. and United States Air Force, plot 
the position of every convoy and every 
escort and, with it, every lost ship and 
every sunken U-Boat. The map tells the 
story of the convoy from the moment it 
starts out until it reaches journeys end 

Thousands of coloured pins are used to 
portray the course of each convoy Left:— 
an intelligence officer of the R.C.N.V R 
is shown planting his pins to mark an out- 
ward bound convoy, while 4 lieutenant- 
ommander of the U.S.N hecks the 

positions 


The commanding officer and five 
ratinas, all volunteers, comprise 
the rendering mines safe crew 
Here they are shown with 

huge mine on the fore deck 
after reaching an Eastern Atlant 

port. They had just completed a 
hazardous trip to an _ almost 
isolated island off the Newfound 
land coast. The drifting mine hac 
been towed into a fishing cove 
by two fishermen and then safely 
secured by a local merchant 
The crew rendered it harmless 
and brought the shell case back 
with them for instructional pur- 

poses 
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The leader looks up eagerly to the crest of the 300-feet thick snow crown of Mt. Queen Bess 


IN THE HEART OF THE COAST RANGE 


by DON MUNDAY 


i te the people of the Cariboo district of 
British Columbia, the 900-mile long 
(Coast Range has always been a somewhat 
mysterious barrier between them and the 
sea For a time after the Pearl Harbour 
attack the range seemed a bulwark against 
invasion, although dw ellers on the sea coast 
felt it might be a wall against which they 
had their backs. Regardless of a once 
popular film. the “Great Barrier en- 
countered in building the Canadian Pacific 
Railway was the Coast Range 

\fost Coast Range valleys are now less 
populated and less travelled than when 
Capt. George Vancouver charted the coast 
in 1792. for the once numerous Indians have 
not been replaced fully by whites 

lwice Bute Inlet nearly became an 
outlet to the Pacific once for a road 
once for the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Earliest exploration of Coast Range valleys 
by white men is almost wholly forgotten 
The Cariboo gold rush stimulated search 
from the fjord-like inlets for a_ shorter 
road route than through the Fraser Canyon 

The Homathko River, flowing into the 
head of Bute Inlet, alone offered pos- 


sibilities. Here Alfred Waddington began 
building his ill-fated toll-road, and, in 1864 
success seemed certain until Chilcotin 
Indians massacred his workmen at Mur- 
derers Bar in Waddington Canyon. Work 
was never resumed, but he continued as a 
leading advocate in the West for a coast-to- 
coast transportation system, and actually 
interested American capitalists in a trans- 
continental railway 

\t Bute Inlet Alfred Waddington 
extended the pioneer exploration of William 
[Yownie who far outranks all Coast Range 
explorers of his period. Downie was a 
Scot who prospered in the California gold 
rush. He won a certain amount of support 
from Governor James Douglas in searching 
for a road-route. With few or no white 
companions, he pushed into the wilder- 
ness season after season in spite of Indian 
unwillingness or unfriendliness 

[he bad name of Bute Inlet Indians 
delayed exploration inland until 1861 
After losing one canoe in the Homathko 
River, Downie could induce only two 
Indians to go on grudgingly. About ten 
miles up the swollen glacial river he 
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turned eastward to explore a promising 
gash in the mighty granite wall 
Downie and his equally amazed white 
companion found the huge Heakamie 
Glacier within about 400 feet of sea-level 
Its broken surface made them decide to 
climb a nearby mountainside. This ascent 
revealed “nothing but snowfields as far 
as the eye could reach 
[his vast unknown upland of ice and 
snow roused the wonder of myself and 
companions in 1926 and successive years 
while we explored and climbed around 
‘Mystery Mountain’ (Mt. Waddington, 
13,200 feet) on the opposite side of the 
Homathko River. We estimated the area 
of the snowfield as 300 square miles 
: In the meantime a party led by the 
well-known Vancouver climber, Tom F yles 
penetrated the southern margin of the 
Homathko Snowfield) However, a_ rock 
rolled over one of the party, forcing them 
; to curtail their plans 
Miss Polly Prescott, accomplished 
American climber, accompanied my wife 
and me when we set out in 1941 for un- 
climbed Mt. Grenville, 10,200 feet, at the 
southeast angle of the Homathko Snow- 


field 
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The talkative cook at a small logging 
camp along Bute Inlet volunteered her 
belief that the inlet exceeded the beauty 
of Lake Louise in the Rockies’ This was 
comparing rather dissimilar things. Lake 
Louise centres attention on a few fine peaks, 
whereas Bute Inlet s miles of glacial tinted 
water (fresh on the surface for 15 miles) 
mirrors mountain ranges 

Forming a matchless corridor to the 
central heights of the Coast Range, Bute 
Inlet winds inland for some 50 miles 
between summits brightened by ice and 
snow. But Capt Vancouver summed up 
Coast Range scenery generally as ‘grand 
but gloomy . Perhaps his men saw the 
slender spire of distant “\lystery Moun- 
tain’ overtopping by almost 2,000 feet the 
broad snows of Mt. Munday (11,500 feet), 
but they could not have been as enthralled 
as we were 

Coast Indians sometimes occupy a 
reserve at the mouth of the Homathko 
River. No permanent settlers live along 
the upper part of the inlet. Except for a 
few scars of logging and the absence of 
former Indian villages, Vancouvers men 
would see little change, could they return 

White settlers tried bravely to maintain 
themselves at the head of Bute Inlet 
between 1893 and 1897. Schemes were 
afoot for a road or railroad to bring Chil- 
cotin cattle to the coast “At the period 
we lived there . Dennis G. Walker told 
me, “the Chilcotins came every winter to 
the coast, and what a time it was for us 
kids They put up bark wigwams and 
spent the winter making snowshoes, moc- 
casins, beadwork, etc, and tanning mo- 
witch (deer) skins to take back in the spring 
with them up Southgate River — 

We felt we must find and follow this 
old trail. All important rivers in the range 
are glacial. Hot weather had brought the 
Southgate to flood level. Driftwood in- 
cluded whole trees We had seemingly 
providential escapes from destruction of our 
small gasboat before landing our supplies 
at the end of the trail 

Bears seemed to have been the only 
recent travellers along the trail. Walker, 
as a boy, had stepped off a rock on to a 


A spruce stump buried centuries ago by Mantle 

Glacier and Stonsayako River. The river bank behind 

the stump shows coarse morainal debris on top of 

river gravel, and hanging roots of a younger forest 
on top of the moraine. 
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“rs. Munday fording one of the icy channels just 


below West Grenville Glacier 


sleeping bear, 


but we escaped any such 
disturbing encounters. Although bears 
abound in the Coast Range we saw only 
one grizzly 


Vigorous undergrowth typical of the 
coastal “rain forest’ obscured the trail 
Considerable sections were being washed 
away by the river. We grudged days of 
fine weather spent toiling down in the 
steamy valley. This valley is a 


A relatively easy section of the 
Valley on the way to Mt. Queen Bess 


ularly fine example of a L-shaped trough 
dug down to sea-level by ancient glaciers 
between mountains from 8,000 to 10,000 
feet high. It resembles the inside of the 
hull of a monstrous ship 

Days, not miles, are the right terms for 
describing travel in Coast Range valleys 
Eight miles (air line) from the river 
mouth, we turned hopefully northward up 
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canyon deeply cut in boulder clay; slopes 
above this opposed us with jumbles of 
fire-killed timber, dense second-growth 
and avalanche tracks composed of boulders 
hidden under a tangle of very tough and 
prickly bush mixed with luxuriant weeds 
and ferns 

We sought out bear trails, any trail 
being better than none. Where least needed 
they might be called fairly good, but 
where needed most, they were non-existent 
or practically impassable for pack-laden 
human beings. Here a passage had to be 
chopped through patiently. 
Polly called the countless logs under 
which we crawled. 

Having overcome a host of hope- 
deferring obstacles, we finally reached 
West Grenville Glacier at about 2,400 feet 
above sea-level. The 2,000-foot  icefall 
gleamed between 4,000-foot precipices 
both forming impracticable obstacles to 
heavily burdened climbers bound for the 
snowfields above. 

An unsuccessful attempt on the western 
cliffs convinced us that we ought to aim 
for an eastern “hanging valley, From its 
lip a torrent spumed in muddy mist for 
2.000 feet down granite steps to Elliot 
Creek 

We forded icy Elliot Creek near the 
shattered ice-front of West Grenville Gla- 
cier. Deceptively smooth water nearly 
took us off our feet in the only ford, and 
this was during morning low-water 

We climbed in heavy rain to about 
4.300 feet where we built up a tent platform 
on a rough mountainside not far from the 
tongue of South Grenville Glacier, source of 
the great cascade. Nearing this camp Miss 
Prescott fell about 30 feet with her pack 
She refused to admit the full extent of this 
battering 

Unrelenting rain spoiled another pre- 
cious day. But a clear dawn spurred us up 
the glacier toward Mt. Grenville. [The 
sky soon looked grim, and an umbrella of 
cloud mocked efforts to plan a way to the 
summit. At 430 pm. we had not found 
a practicable route up a sheer wall opposing 
us, but soon came upon an unpleasant ic\ 
cleft. Above this, certainty of success 


Top to bottom 


The Needle Peaks rise a mile and a half vertically 
above fjord-like Bute Inlet. 


Revenge Glacier and western ridge of Mt. Grenville 


Fording Nostetuko River on the way to Mt. Queer 
Bess. 


Trail-cutting on the way to Mt. Queen Bess 
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Lovely Tatlayoko Lake 


came only on the summit itself, for a 
second crest — hard to reach — stood only 
a few feet lower. This exultant moment 
came at 7 p.m a time when all right- 
minded climbers ought to be nearing their 
mountains base, especially in unsettled 
weather. Clouds had withdrawn for 15 
to 20 miles around us. They still masked 
the highest peaks of the Coast Range, but 
displaved in the lengthening light the vast 
Homathko Snowfield 

General elevation of this shining plateau 
seemed to be from 6,500 to 7,500 feet It 
held some likeness to a large frozen lake 
dotted with relatively small rocky islands 
[he great accumulation of ice perhaps 
300 square miles escapes by cascading 
down gorges cut in the enclosing rim of 
mountains 

\it. Queen Bess, 10,700 feet, towered 
grandly near the unmapped northern 
boundary of the snowfield 20 miles away 

l-rom_ sea-level to mountain-top the 
whole landscape of the Coast Range is 
dominated dramatically by glacial erosion 
past or present. lo the understanding eve 
the flowing lines of great glaciers reveal 
purposeful forces turning the mountains 
into “the dust of continents to be . 


Mantle Glacier shows in the notch of Stonsayako Valley. 


Well within historical times the big 
glaciers of the Coast Range advanced on 
a fairly large scale in a relatively short 
time. If the present rate of shrinkage 
were reversed, it would not need to be 
prolonged for long before affecting the 
economic life of the country in ways not 
at first apparent. Squamish Indians have 
a tradition of snowtalls so heavy that their 
survival was threatened. The glaciers con- 
firm a slow rise in the mean temperature 
but they give no assurance that it will last 
Ihe late A. P. Coleman, great Canadian 
geologist, said we may be living in an 
“Inter-Ice Age 

Lurid clouds swept around the summit 
of Mt. Grenville as we started down into 
the shadows. Darkness soon followed 
Our course on the glacial slopes had to be 
retraced exactly in some places, but tracks 
had almost vanished. We did fairly well 
till we missed a cairn built to mark the 
best way down an ice-worn cliff. Our long 
unpleasant search revealed a small diorite 
dike, and we knew this could be relied 
upon to give better climbing than the 
slabby granite enclosing it 

Below this wall the comparative com- 
fort of a small patch of heather induced us 
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to wait till daylight to find the way down 
the last cliff to the trunk glacier. Our 
happiness was complete when we reached 
camp about 9.30 am., and found our food 
undisturbed by the raggedy bear which 
the women had routed nearby the day we 
made camp. Hateful rain set in by noon 
and for the next three days we plowed 
through drenching undergrowth to the 
mouth of Southgate River 

Next year, in order to learn more about 
the northern section of the great snowfield 
we made Mt Queen Bess our objective 
and in this were accompanied by Henry 
S. Hall, Jr. secretary of the American 
Alpine Club. who holds an outstanding 
place in Coast Range mountaineering and 
exploration. We had joined forces with 
him many times 

By auto stage we followed the historic 
(-ariboo road northward to Williams Lake 
then went westerly 180 miles across ranch 
lands of the Chilcotin plateau to the 
ranch of Ken Moore, pioneer settler at the 
head of Tatlayoko Lake 

We found Chilcotin ranchers still hoping 
for a direct outlet to the coast for their 
cattle, still surmising that known difficulties 
might be avoided by some unexplored pass 

The transcendent beauty of Tatlayoko 
lake would have won world fame had the 
Canadian Pacific Railway used the 
Homathko Pass (and the Yellowhead Pass) 
as strongly favoured by Sir Sandford 
Fleming. Continuing onwards from. the 
lake, the Last Homathko cuts through the 
range to the sea. Few travellers go far 
below the lake The trail seems to have 
improved little since 1875 when Marcus 
Smith, C. P. R. surveyor, sometimes had 
to climb 1,500 feet to advance a few 
hundred vards where cliffs flanked the 
river 

Numerous deer on rocky blufts watched 
Ken Moore steer us skilfully 15 miles down 
the windy lake in an open boat. There 
Miss Isabel Moore and Harry K. Haynes 
met us with horses. Mrs. Ken Moore was 
raised in the Chilcotin country. At lo 
Isabel and a younger brother, Beverly 
took a large band of horses 200 miles along 
the flank of the range, swimming flooded 
rivers and crossing snowy passes 


Top: The 2,000-foot icefall of West Grenville 
Glacier blocked the head of Elliot Creek Valley. 


Left:—Mt. Queen Bess, 10,700 feet. Ascent was 
made close to right-hand skyline. The summit stands 
4,000 feet above the foreground. 
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The apex of the Coast Range Mystery Mountain 


the Homathko Valley in front of the 16-mile long Tiedemann Glacier 


Horses were not known to have gone 
down the south side of Homathko River to 
Stonsayako River. The latter valley dis- 
appeared somewhat mysteriously beyond 
a broad shelf of glacier’ Mt Queen Bess 
ought to stand beyond 

We spent one night at an old gold- 
mining camp encircled by cliffs a made- 
to-order outlaw retreat for a writer of 

Western fiction 

\fter a half-day s search we found a 
lord across Nostetuko River, a powertul 
torrent joining the Homathko Burnt 
timber and second-growth, often very 
thick, delayed us greatly. Also, the last 
Ice Age had left a graphic record of ice 
erosion at its worst. Rock hummocks, 
high moraines, moraine lakes, and rocky 
valleys gouged in the floor of the broad 
main valley prevented direct travel toward 
Stonsayako Valley 

Dense timber and absence of horse 
feed forced us to send the horses back on 
the fourth day. Haynes came with us to 
help back-pack supplies 

We made slow progress up the river 
gorge, but cutting trail and relaying loads 
need not be wholly uninspiring toil 

We found the river was excavating 
stumps of an ancient forest which had been 
covered over, evidently, during an exten- 


(Mt. Waddington), which rises over 12,000 feet above 


Mt. Munday is below the cloud 


sive advance of “Mantle Glacier, source 
of the river. The stumps were old, for a 
new forest had grown and perished ten 
feet above them 

lo get on to Mantle Glacier we had to 
cut steps across a steep ice slope often 
raked by boulders where melting under- 
mined the big lateral moraine. A climb of 
2,000 feet showed two snowy corridors 
leading to passes about 8,000 feet high 
Clouds kept us from learning much about 
the enclosing mountains 

Three days of rain resulted in a huge 
rock avalanche across the valley from base 
camp. Several deer raced to escape the 
bigger masses which thundered down al- 
most to river level, cloaking the slope in a 
cloud of whitish dust 

We found that chief obstacles to 
ascending Mt. Queen Bess from our camp 
at about 4,300 feet would be steeply 
shelving rocks and risk of snow avalanching 
off them and off steep ice slopes 

We began the climb at dawn after a 
remarkably hot night which increased 
danger from falling rocks at the snout of 
Mantle Glacier. In the dim light the 
foremost member of the party escaped a 
big rock by a slight margin. Less frost 
than usual on the heights left the snow 
softer, slowing our pace greatly 
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Three hundred square 
miles of ice and snow 
The Homathko Snow- 


field from summit of 
Mt. Grenville { 


lhe western face forced us into a wet 
gully recently swept bare by an avalanche 
Not until we had clawed our way up this 
to the narrow summit ridge at about 
10,400 teet did anxieties end 

We reached the snowy summit, 10,700 
feet, at 4 pm., with an elation very much 
bound up with our feelings for the shining 
Coast Range 

We marvelled a little that in 50 years 
Chilcotin ranchers had made no organized 
search for the long-dreamed-of pass since 
Benjamin Franklin had tested the Klinak- 
lini and Southgate routes from his ranch 
at latla Lake in the early nineties. We 
now saw, as we expected, that between 
Southgate and Homathko Rivers the 
passes, all high, were blocked by glaciers 
and led only to the Homathko Snowfield 


William Downie doubtless was mis- 
taken in 1861 or deceived about the 
“Hickanum’ (Chilcotin) Indians descend- 
ing to Homathko Valley by way of the 
snowfield and WHeakamie Glacier. But 
‘para-ski troops might do surprising 
things on such expanses 

Most of the Coast Range is still “a 
land where the mountains are nameless 
probably 95 out of every hundred in 


Rocks were everywhere steep on=Mt. Queen Bess. 
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sight await some one interested enough to 
name them, subject to approval of the 
Geographic Board of Canada, of course 

We probably saw the grandest aspect 
of “Mystery Mountain” (Mt. Wadding- 
ton) towering 12,000 feet above Homathko 
River. [he only Canadian mountains 
higher are the giants along the Alaskan 
border 

“Queen Bess Glacier” to the south of 
us disappeared into depths of the valley 
drained by Doran Creek, and may have a 
length of 15 miles. Its northern snow- 
fields, linked with Mantle Glacier, form the 
most northern extension of Homathko 
Snowfield and show the plateau structure 
so typical of this unique section of the 
Coast Range 

We resigned ourselves to the likelihood 
of having to huddle on the rocks all night 
at about 10,000 feet while frost made 
snow-slopes safe todescend. Weather prob- 
abilities troubled us for a time, too 
But we worked slowly down the ice slopes 
without setting the slushy surface snow 
avalanching, and reached the glacier with- 
out misadventure 

The moon and the last of the long 
mountain twilight failed us when the worst 
of the glacier still slanted below us for 
2,000 feet into the gloom of Stonsayako 
Valley. Weird gleams from a_ distant 


thundercloud slashed into the valley 
the thunder being hardly audible 

Incredible thousands of ice worms 
squirmed slowly on the snow, having come 
to the surface during the day. We could 
not avoid trampling on them 

We lit a lamp, sometimes cutting steps 
by its glow, but generally trusting to a 
momentary gripping of the nails of one 
boot till we placed the next foot; cutting 
steps across the final ice precipice, while 
unseen rocks scattered sparks a few yards 
ahead, was perhaps a rather grim test of 
resolution at 2 am. The first golden rim 
of dawn welcomed us into camp. 

Grateful for providential escapes from 
growing hazards of falling rocks at the ice- 
front, we gave up all plans for more trips 
up the glacier, and headed homeward 
Miss Moore and her devoted companion 
Miss Gerry Lovelle, arrived with the 
horses at the appointed rendezvous, a smal] 
pond amid the old Homathko moraines 
long after dark. Anxieties of wilderness 
travel practically ended next morning when 
we found the Nostetuko ford not unduly 
swollen by the brilliant weather 

Possibly the most unusual incident of 
the trip back to Williams Lake was the 
killing of a cougar cub along the road by 
a well thrown rock by the stage driver 
Tommy Hodgins 
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The mill, Cambridge 


THE WATERMILLS OF OLD ENGLAND 


by ARTHUR GAUNT, F.R.G:.S. 


Ake out a map of Britain, and put 

your finger on any county The 
chances are that at least a few old water- 
mills exist within that area’ Moreover, for 
history and romance, these structures com- 
pare very favourably with the castles 
cathedrals, and stately homes of England 

Indeed, were the Nazis able to carry 
out their threat to raze Britain's time- 
honoured treasures, many features of his- 
toric interest would remain, were the water- 
mills spared. These old mills perpetuate 
important aspects of English life in past 
centuries. Some of them (yes!) are helping 
the present British war effort 

A survey made some months ago 
revealed considerable quantities of scrap 
metal, in the form of waterwheels and 
machinery, in Britain's derelict water- 
mills, and much of this valuable material 
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has now been recovered and turned into 
munitions. Other mills are still turning 
and are providing assistance for the Home 
Front food “drive. by grinding corn 
cheaply 

The watermills of Britain have a far 
longer history than her windmills, the idea 
of harnessing the rivers and streams being 
a Roman idea. By the time of the Norman 
Conquest, the number of such mills in 
England exceeded 1.000, as the famous 
Domesday Book discloses 

The Middle Ages saw water-power 
being still more extensively used. Corn- 
mills driven by that method were a feature 
of almost every parish in those hey-days of 
yeoman farming. Communal mills, built 
and run by the populace of individual 
parishes, were common. So, too, were 
similar mills attached to the monastic 
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Guy's Cliffe Mill, Warwick. Though by no means ancient, this watermill is nevertheless on an historic site. 


houses Many watermills in Britain to- 
day still bear the name Abbey Mil! 

So numerous did these riverside mills 
become that fears were expressed about 
the effects upon navigation at river mouths 
owing to the diversion and restriction of 
the streams. Thus there arose the curious 
circumstance that all the watermills were 
for a considerable period under Admiralty 
control! Only by permission of the Lord 
High Admiral could rivers be dammed 
or diverted to turn waterwheels In this 
way it was hoped to remove the criticisms 
which arose in maritime circles, however 
ill-founded that criticism might have been 

The Admiralty had another and even 
more direct concern with the development 
of these mills. for the water-driven ‘‘strik- 
ing mills” of Sussex helped to forge the 
guns of the Royal Navy 400 years ago 
[he streams of the Sussex Weald, harnessed 
to the hammers of the factories, produced 
many of the weapons that smashed the 
Spanish Armada To-day, Sussex is no 
longer the arsenal of Britain, but relics of 


the old industry are still to be found, in 
the form of old mill pools and weirs 

It was the arrival of the Steam Age 
in the late years of the eighteenth century 
that sounded the death-knell of the water- 
mills, of course) Yet hundreds still remain 
having outwitted the march of progress 
A census of Norfolk watermills in 1939 
disclosed that more than 60 were. still 
operating, and nearly every other county 
in the Mother Country has at least a few 
specimens 

Nearly all, by reason of their riverside 
sites, are in picturesque settings. Many 
have provided ready-made subjects for 
artists; others figure in the works of well- 
known novelists; others again are associated 
with historic figures 

What was believed to be the largest 


waterwheel in England a specimen 
standing in a secluded valley off Middle 
Airedale was dismantled a few months 


ago, and the resulting scrap metal has 
since been turned into war weapons It is 
strange to think that a British bomber 


The old watermill or 
the River Wey at Ripley 
Surrey 


The Castle Mil! at Dork- 
ing Surrey Many sim- 
lar watermills stand be 

side Surrey streams 


A watermill at Fairford 

sloucestershire an 

sid world parish typica 
rural England 


The old mill, Sherman 
' bury, Sussex Many 
other watermills in the 
same country played a4 

part in arming the British 

Army and Royal Navy 
in past centuries. 
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flying over Germany, or a British tank in 
the Middle East. may have parts that 
hegan their life as part of a watermill, a 
typical feature of the English countryside 

\mong the watermills that are still 
turning, even in these days of steam and 
electric power, are some in the heart of 
I-ngland s industrial areas. Their wheels 
still revolve as they did in the days of 
Nelson and Wellington, and their ancient 
machinery still groans and shudders as it 
too has done for many generations [hey 
owe their longevity to the fact that their 
motive power is provided free, though it 
is subject to the whims of the weather 
[drought means a temporary stoppage of 
activities, but such occasions are rare 
enough in the English climate’ 

One notable mill, now converted into 
a private house, is at Bere. Hampshire 
l-very Bank of England note issued to-day 
has a link with this old watermill, for all 
such paper money bears a watermark 
produced by a secret process, the inventor 
of which was a Henri de Portal, son of a 
l-renchman who fled to England 150 vears 
ago. [his son of a refugee rose from pau- 
perism, bought Bere Mill. and turned it 
into a banknote paper factory. Not only 
was the watermarking process invented 
there, but for many years the actual paper 
was manufactured on the premises as well 
There is a link with current war history 
here, too Lord Portal (Minister of Works 
and Planning and [First Commander of 
Works and Public Building) and Sir 
Charles Portal (Chief of the RAF. Air 
Staff) are descendants of the eighteenth 
century Henri de Portal Thus do Britain's 
watermills fit into the Empire's story 

[here are watermills in Britain ot 
older origin than some of the best-known 
architectural and archaeological treasures! 
Castle Mill, Oxford. tor instance, was 
established before Oxtord University. — Trill 
Mill, in the same neighbourhood. is one of 
the watermills founded in connection with 
a monastic establishment, and stonework 
from Osney Abbey is visible in the struc- 
ture that stands to-day 

Castle Mill, near Linby, Nottingham- 
shire, is referred to in the Domesday Sur- 
vey, and though the present mill was built 
in the eighteenth century, it can thus 
claim to have a foundation nearly 900 
vears old There is history of another 
sort here, for in this watermill James 
Watt set up his first engine for cotton 
manufacture, in 1785 Here, in fact. is a 
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mill site that not only spans almost the 
whole history of English watermills, but 
also the transition stage between water- 
power and steam-power 

The wheel of this Nottingham speci- 
men, like the Airedale one already men- 
tioned, has now been dismantled and put 
to war uses. Again, like its Yorkshire 
counterpart, it was a monster, with a 
circumference of nearly 100 feet 

\t least two of Englands old water- 
mills are being preserved “for all time 
as national property Houghton Mill 
Huntingdonshire, an old timbered example 
in a beautiful setting on the Ouse, is now 
cared for by the National Trust. A 
further specimen which is now a_ public 
heritage is at Burnham Overy Staithe, on 
the Norfolk coast. It comprises a_pic- 
turesque group of red brick buildings, prob- 
ably of eighteenth century date, centring 
round the mill stream, and gives a good 
idea of the appearance of such hives of 
industry in their halcyon days. Complete 
with maltings, granaries, outbuildings, and 
millers house, it has been kept running 
right down to the present day 

\ famous Abbey Mill — at Tewkesbury 
(sloucestershire was closed down a few 
vears ago, but up to that time it had been 
in constant use for nearly 800 years. This 
fine and beautiful building has not been 
allowed to decay since its closure, however 
It has been turned into a curio store and 
restaurant. It is one of Britain's literary 
shrines, also, being associated with that 
classical novel John Halifax, Gentleman 
In that story it is called “Abe Fletchers 
Mill”, and is the place where the hero 
served his apprenticeship 

Still another Abbey Mill with literar, 
associations is the one at Wool, in Dorset- 
shire. It has been immortalized by Thomas 
Hardy in his Jess of the D'Urbervilles 
This very lovely old structure adjoins the 
Jacobean manor that is said to have been 
the ancestral home of the D'Urbervilles 
It was founded by the monks of a neigh- 
bouring abbey more than 800 years ago 

lhe Higher Thames Valley has several 
notable watermills in a good state of pres- 
ervation. Perhaps the best-known is the 
one at \Mapledurham, near Reading; others 
include an example at Whitchurch, near 
Pangbourne, and a whitewashed 
timbered specimen at Hambledon Lock 
between Marlow and Henley. This last- 
named is still in sound working order 
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The Abbey from the mill, 


arown on the monastic lands. The Cistercians, 


lo list all Britain's centuries-old trea- 
sures of this type would be to compile a 
mere catalogue, but one which should 
certainly be noted is Flatford Mill, the 
subject of John Constable's famous paint- 


ing bearing the same title There is an 
old mill at Somersby. Lincolnshire, which 
has connections with Tennyson. There 


the future Poet Laureate loved 
to wander, and eventually he was inspired 
to write his romantic idyll, The Miller's 
Daughter, setting it in the scene which he 


as a boy 


knew so well 

Several beautiful specimens stand in 
the Cotswolds. and the quiet rivers of 
Surrey abound with them. <A compara- 


tively modern example, but of striking and 


unusual design, is at Guys Cliffe, near 
Warwick. It was built after the opening 


of the Steam Era, being yet barely 100 
vears old, but it occupies the site of a 


similar mill dating back much _ longer 
Indeed, there is thought to have been a 


watermill at Guys Cliffe in Saxon times 


Tewkesbury, Gloucestershire 
in particular, 


The monks established watermills to grind the corn 


were great farmers, and built many such mills. 


Ihe figure after whom the mill is named 
was the renowned Guy of Warwick. the 
(Crusader, who married the daughter of the 
L-arl of Warwick 

A study of these various historic 
treasures of Britain is as fascinating aS a 
study of the better-known relics Not 
only will some curious features be found 
(as in Norfolk. where there are water- 
mills with windmills attached. so that 
an alternative or additional source of 
power was available), but the structures 
are inseparable from the story of Britain 
Unlike many other types of ancient build- 
ing. however, the watermills have not 
suffered severely at the hands of modern 
progress. They stand in quiet backwaters 
protected by their seclusion, and have thus 
been spared from destruction or deface- 
ment. Town-planning and ‘improvement’ 
schemes have not threatened them, and 
the mills seem likely to stand for the 
enjoyment of many more generations It 
is a hope that will receive general support 
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Houghton Mill, Hunt- 

ingdonshire, now pre- 

served for posterity by 
the National! Trust. 


An old Cotswold Mill 
at Fairford, Gloucester- 
shire 
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This patient, recovering from pleurisy with effusion, was a member of the armed forces recently returned from 


overseas 
Occupations assist in physical conditioning an 


Chess men were whittled by hand a total bea stage, inlaid board was made in this final stage 
in controlling activity during final period in hospital 


OCCUPATIONAL —,THERAPY 


ACROSS CANADA 


by GOLDWIN W. HOWLAND 


HE greatest basic function which the 

human body possesses is Activity, and 
this not only exists in its most minute cell 
but also is characteristic of every vital 
organ the heart, lungs, digestive and 
reproductive systems, bones, muscles, and 
joints, until finally activity attains its 
supreme development in the human brain 
that great centre which controls the 
management of every organ and function, 
and at the same time is the seat of all our 
mental processes 

Activity is not only a great function of 
each individual, but it is also exhibited in 
the physical and mental activities of 
family groups, in the co-ordinated life of 
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citizens, and in national life In the last 
four vears the kingdoms of the world have 
devoted all activities, financial, industrial 
and social, to one great objective— WAR 
Following the war, national and individual 
energies will be centred in all the various 
activities of peace. Activity develops acti- 
vity and with death alone it ceases 
Occupational therapy is based on the 
principle that since voluntary activity is a 
normal function of every organ and 
structure, then, when injury or disease has 
resulted in impaired activity, amelioration 
or recovery may be greatly assisted, on the 
one hand, by physical exercise of the 
disabled member, while, on the other hand 
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the patient's mind is kept preoccupied with 
some diversional occupation such as art, 
music, crafts or recreation 

Hence two objectives are the nucleus 
of modern occupational therapy; namely, 
physical exercise combined with diversional 
treatment 

Every one will realize how rapidly 
fatigue and lack of interest occur if one 
attempts to improve a stiffened arm with 
simple exercises, and, on the contrary 
how one will curl or bowl or play bad- 
minton as a diversion, giving the stiff arm 
the necessary physical exercise, without 
being aware of the treatment. Similarly, 
in everyday life, one may find it difficult to 
take in food when there is a lack of appetite, 
but the diversion of interesting conversa- 
tion with a cheerful companion may result 
in taking a three-course meal without 
being conscious of any effort 

Careful planning by the surgeon, so 
that the physical exercise suits the require- 
ments of the disability, must be arranged 
and also wise selection of the craft that 
will interest the patient 

Occupational therapy usually follows 
or accompanies other forms of treatment 
such as massage, electricity and heat 
which are applied to a passive patient, and 
it represents a change from passive treat- 
ment to exactly the opposite measure 
“activity 

In active practice five forms of occupa- 
tional therapy enter the picture 


1. Diversional treatment for the purpose of 
keeping the patient interested over a long 
— ot time 


2. Physical treatment for restoring the activity 
of muscies, joints and tendons 
3. Recreational treatment, a combination of 


diversional and physical activity associated 
with games and sports 

4. Psychological treatment for nervous and 
mental cases, to restore normal mental action 
by carefully selected diversion 

5. Preventative treatment, which is purely 
diversional or recreational, for the prevention 
ot nervous and mental states and for the 
retention of morale in hospitals, and for 
Lroops mn camp 


Preventive occupational exercises are 
necessary in the daily lives of normal 
healthy people like ourselves We may 
work hard all day at our business, or 
trade, but to keep well we must have some 
form of recreation, so we turn after work 
to golf, tennis, bowling, cards, music, 
social activities, gardening and carpentry, 
and when a longer period of diversion is 
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necessary, we take vacations—travelling 
fishing, mountaineering, sailing and other 
forms of mental and physical change 
[he hospitalized person, often confined for 
months, years or even life, must have his 
life cheered and his physical and mental! 
faculties kept active by occupational ther- 
ap) 

Canadian occupational therapy was 
actively created in the period of the last 
Great War, when some three hundred 
women were trained in a three months 
course, at the University of Toronto, and 
then transferred to Military Hospitals 
across Canada, where they have operated 
workshops ever since. The course of 
training has vastly improved, over the last 
twenty-five years, and now a course of 
nearly three years duration gives an 
education in medicine, orthopaedics 
psychology and anatomy, as well as 
extensive training in many crafts and 
recreations 

Canada, Germany and the United 
States have all developed this form of 
therapy, and Great Britain, since the 
onset of the present war, has been most 
enthusiastic in advancing the science. 

It is interesting to note that twelve 
Canadian therapists took charge of occupa- 
tional therapy centres in English and 
Scottish hospitals some three years ago 
and also developed a school for British 
students in the city of Edinburgh. It is 
also a credit to the Canadian therapists 
that requests for their services have come 
from Africa, New Zealand and Australia 

The Department of National Defence 
has been asked to consider placing oc- 
cupational therapists in its hospitals at 
home and abroad; and warm support has 
been given the project by the Chief 
Medical Officers of the Army Medical 
Services at Ottawa, who have expressed 
their intention of adding trained occupa- 
tional therapists to hospitals where such 
therapy is necessary. Also, the Naval 
Services have appointed six occupational 
therapists to naval hospitals and completed 
arrangements for staffing the other hospitals 
under their supervision. 

It is also interesting to note a recent 
editorial by Colonel H. H. Hyland, 
formerly in charge of a Canadian neuro- 
logical hospital overseas: 

‘Occupational therapy occupies just as import 


ant a position in the treatment of patients in 
the Canadian hospitals in England as it does at 
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home. It is true that in the average case the 
number of hospital days is not large, but the 
peculiar situation of the Canadian soldiers in 
England demands that they receive particular 
attention during convalescence. It is very 
exceptional for a patient to have a relative or 
friend living near the hospital, and owing to 
lack of transportation facilities the majority have 
few visitors during their stay in hospital. Con 
sequently, convalescence may become tedious, and 
a natural tendency to homesickness may under- 
mine morale and retard recovery The methods 
employed to counteract this include movies, 
shows, sports, graduated physical training, work 
in the wards and occupational therapy [here 
can be no doubt that trained Canadian occupa- 
tional therapists would be a great asset in every 
Canadian hospital overseas 


Travelling across Canada, we find occu- 
pational therapy established in the work- 
shops of the Workmens Compensation 
Board in Toronto and Vancouver, in the 
military hospitals of the Department of 
Pensions and National Health, in the 
sanitariums for tuberculosis, in the mental 
hospitals and in children's and orthopaedic 
hospitals in many places, while central 
city workshops are found in Montreal 
Toronto, Hamilton and Windsor 

Visiting the Toronto workshop of the 
Workmens Compensation Board, we find 
that disabled workmen from all over the 
province, who formerly passed their time 
in their rooms or strolling the streets, now 
work for many hours under medical 
direction in a_ rehabilitation workshop 
where occupational therapy and physio- 
therapy together aid their cure 

Dr. Harold Storms, Medical Director 
of the Workmen's Compensation Board 
writes 


Our occupational therapy ts concerned with 
building up the physical strength. We do not 
have stereotyped forms of occupational therapy, 
but we investigate the patient s needs and his 
work history, and we make the treatment suit 
the case 

The brick-laver with a wounded hand will be 
started building things with bricks, the motor 
mechanic will tear down and rebuild a motor, a 
labourer or woodsman will use a pick and shovel 
or saw, and gradually these men are retrained to 
their original occupation 


The physical therapy is applied by 
using their injured limbs in the work they 


Top to bottom: 
Log cutting—to ‘increase elbow movement and 
strength of arm. 


Carpentry—high bench—-to improve movement and 
strength of arm at the shoulder 


Treadle sander—to increase strength of ankle 


Knotting work—to increase flexion and strength of 
fingers 
P_ photos 
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will have to perform, and the diversional 
element is presented in the craft they 
appreciate most, usually that of their own 
trade 

Each case is carefully studied so that 
the type and method of work activates 
the joint or muscle defect, and in this way 
continuous treatment given, while 
patients are unaware of the _ physical 
exercise, as their minds are occupied by the 
job on which they are working 

One must realize that the tools of 
labour afford splendid instruments for 
treatment for any part of a limb The 
chisel, axe, saw, hammer, screwdriver, 
treadle, plane or spokeshave may be used 
for exercising types of injuries of the hands, 
wrists, elbows, shoulders, legs and back; 
and a skilful surgeon can choose the most 
useful tool to produce the remedial effect 
he desires 

The Department of Pensions and Nat- 
ional Health has ten large hospitals for 
discharged and disabled soldiers, sailors 
and airmen, and it has added a number of 
fully trained therapists to its staff for the 
present emergency 

Formerly using diversional treatment 
as the main form of occupational therapy 
—and the point must be emphasized that 
diversional does not mean amusement, but 
occupation giving sustained interest. The 
Department has now added combined 
physical, diversional, recreational and psy- 
chological treatment to splendidly 
equipped hospital 

Mrs) M. Whillans, Supervising 
[Therapist over these institutions says 


‘Occupational therapy uses handicrafts and 
games as a means of treatment, using the move- 
ments involved in any work or play to increase 
movement or power in muscles and _ joints 
When the patient is actually making an article or 
engaged in a game, the interest is directed away 
from the exercise. In this way, one will exercise 
voluntarily for much longer periods than if one 
were just going through a series of movements 
with dumbbells or pulleys 


“The occupational therapist is trained in 
craftwork so that she is able to incorporate any 
desired movement either light or strenuous into 
the construction of some piece of work. Of 
course, this often means that equipment has to 
be adjusted to meet these requirements, such as 


Top to bottom: 


Planing—to increase strength of abdominal and back 
muscles. 


Carpentry - low bench - for back exercise 


To exercise neck and keep head down 


« 


Case of post-poliomyelitis 
extend 
ve flexed to tie knot and extended to tighten 


cr 


and 


knee 


Object is to flex 
is SO arranged that 


knee Cord work 


the knot 


raising the beater on a loom to necessitate shoulder 
r elbow extension, or even just lowering or 
raising the loom bench to get more or less knee 
iction 

\ll occupational therapy is carried on under 
i doctor's prescription, the doctor indicating the 
muscles and joints he wishes used, and the 
therapist figuring out the type of work which 
will use these to the greatest advantage 


One of the most wondertul scenes in 
the hospital wards is presented by the 
bed cases, who have suffered spinal injuries 
perhaps incapacitating them for life, but 
working with modern equipment, mirrors 
over the bed so that they can see in any 
direction, overhead supports for looms and 
other crafts. These sad lives are able to 
produce beautiful and wonderful work 
where formerly they were practically nar- 
rowed to the most minor interests in life 

Ste. Anne de Bellevue Hospital near 
\lontreal is another large Pensions hos- 
pital, and Miss Gertrude Robb, Supervisor 
there, speaks as follows of the arts and 
crafts which figure largely in its work 


Naturally being in Quebec there is some 
variation in the line of interest, compared with 
that in the West. Painting, toy-making, hooked 
hearth brooms, needlepoint and weaving 
ire always popular, but we must create new 
ideas to fit in with the lack of many things at 
the present time 


r 


Glancing at the pictures from. this 
hospital you will notice the old veterans 
from the last war hard at work, and the 
cheerful bed patients of the present war 
weaving belts, and also you will notice the 
smile on all faces 

From St. John, New Brunswick, to 
Vancouver, British Columbia, the pro- 
vincial mental hospitals are staffed with 


Patient with multiple tuberculous bone lesions is 
3 semi rigid frame with all movement limited to the arms 


therapists and possess workshops, and the 
term ‘occupation includes everything trom 
the use of the arts and cratts to the most 
varied forms of industrial employment 

Dr. D. R. Fletcher, Superintendent of 
the Ontario Hospital at Whitby, Ontario, 
writes 


In regard to our occupational studios, | 
have taught that they are the spearhead of our 
occupational and vocational endeavour 


‘We always try to keep betore us the fact that 
the end products are not completed art like burnt 
leatherwork but that our workshops turn out 
people restored to health 


It is most interesting to note that the 
origin of occupational therapy was derived 
from the use of the arts and crafts, and 
that there was originally great competition 
in turning out beautiful specimens of work 


but, with the experience of many vears 
although attractive articles may be pro- 
duced by skilful patients, yet the main 


stress in Occupational therapy in mental 
hospitals is the work that is done, not the 
object that is produced This serves the 
purpose of stimulating interest and keep- 
ing the mind directed along normal lines 
while the morbid thoughts are fading in 
the background 

Curiously enough. in the Verdun Prot- 
estant Hospital in Montreal, great stress 
has been placed on the recreational treat- 
ment given by sports and games __ In this 
wide field of possibilities, they use golf, 
tennis, badminton, baseball, horseshoes, 
chess, billiards, individual gardens, reading 
and study groups, social dancing, dramatics 


and music. One might even have the 
impression from such a list that the 


institution was a modern summer hotel. 


é 


iccupation of convalescent to maintain interest and 
prevent over-exertion. * 


\way down east in the Provincial 
Hospital in St. John, New Brunswick, in 
addition to the numerous activities | have 
already mentioned, they encourage work 
in all hospital industries, typing and 
particularly bookbinding, which have be- 
come accepted commercially 

Ihe sanitariums for tuberculosis are 
scattered all over Canada and probably 
are the most highly developed in the 
service they give to tuberculous patients 
of any country in the world. Occupational 
therapy has gradually been adopted as a 
necessary adjunct to treatment in nearly 
every sanitarium in the country 

Ihe Department of [Education has 
established teaching up to_ high school 
grades, as there are so many young people 
in these institutions who do not desire 
to fall behind their former associates in 
the cities and towns from which they came 
[his is truly occupational therapy in its 
widest sense for it prevents feelings of 
inferiority and dissatisfaction rising in 
these individuals 


This patient has had an operation involving muscles 


the shoulder. The extensive and detailed move- 


ments required to wind the threads on the warping 
board, to thread the loom and to weave, assist in 
restoring the patient's confidence as well as full 
range of movement and co-ordination of the muscles 


Group of First World War veterans—-psycriatric 


cases* 


Occupational therapy these san- 
itariums is under a different principle than 
in any other type of hospital. The great 
basis of all treatment here is rest, absolute 
rest, which gradually is decreased until 
they are able to recommence their employ- 
ment. Therefore, all forms of treatment 
used, which are mainly based on the arts 
and on recreation, must be medicall\ 
prescribed and must be carefully given, so 
that the patients energy is not over- 
strained. One will notice among the arts 
and crafts used are those entailing little 
effort, photography, embroidery, making 
stuffed toys, plastics, block printing and 
croquet 

It is interesting to note that Nliss 
Margaret Irvine, Chief Instructress at the 
Hamilton Sanitarium, which has one of the 
hest developed departments in (Canada 


Sa\ 


We never suggest 4 womans cratt to a man 
but at times many of them request to be taught 


After three years of lying flat on his back, this patient 
s now allowed to sit up with support and will be 


able to take part in a wider variety of activities. Cross 
stitch with its wide variety of patterns and projects 
proved one very successful activity. He is suffering 


from tuberculosis of the right hip-joint 


*C_ P. phot 
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Naturally, children's hospitals must 
have occupational therapy as children love 
to be occupied and it keeps them cheerful 
and amenable to discipline; particularly 
in cardiac cases, where they require rest 
it will produce the control their nurse 
cannot gain 

At the Shriners’ Hospital in Montreal 
physical treatment becomes m +* impor- 
tant with many forms of pars’. -is, such 
as poliomyelitis and spastic ¢ ‘aren. The 
treatment aids in their ultimate recovery 
You will notice, in the pictures from this 
hospital, bed patients weaving to improve 
the finger and arm muscles, the boy on the 
bicycle saw is developing power which he 
uses for making jig-saw puzzles for the 
other children in the hospital while his leg 
muscles are gradually strengthened by the 
exercise. The little chap with the loom 
is absorbed by the weaving. while at the 
same time his shoulder joint) which has 
been operated on, is given power of 
movement and ability Hundreds of pic- 
tures of this sort can be produced in many 
of the children’s hospitals. and. when once 
the work has been established. it has never 
heen known to be given up 


Top to bottom: —Boy with weaving is thirteen years 
old and has head poliomyelitis. He is receiving 
prescribed muscle activity on a specially adapted loom 
for recumbrant patients. By using the mirror above 
his head, the patient may feed himself, continue his 
studies and watch hospital activities while lying flat 
on his back. The other fourteen-year-old boy is 
knotting a belt, a craft used frequently for arm and 
shoulder movements. In the background is a model 
aeroplane made by the same boy. * 


Making a jig-saw puzzle for other children in the 

hospital provides interesting occupation and correct 

prescribed exercise for weak leg muscles for this 

thirteen-year-old boy who suffered an attack of 
poliomyelitis. * 


This boy is weaving on a floor loom with special 

emphasis being paid to the correct use of his right 

arm and shoulder, to give prescribed exercise to 
weak muscles as a result of poliomyelitis. * 


Below:Red Cross workshop. Spastic paralysis music 
used for relaxation and the rhythm for co-ordination 
of movements. ** 
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We turn finally to the Central Work- 
shops in Toronto, Montreal, Windsor and 
Hamilton and at the Vancouver General 
Hospital ; the rehabilitation stage is reached 
when patients discharged from hospital are 
able to continue their treatment at some 
central point in the city 

One of the great results of such a city 
workshop is that occupational therapy 
has become popular with the visiting 
nurses working under the departments of 
health in the municipal field, and, as they 
travel from home to home in their dails 
work, they find many patients for whom 
occupational therapy is a ‘godsend, so 
that central workshops really require 
home departments as well as work at the 
centre itself Vancouver in 1943 added 
an occupational therapist to the Stati 
of Public Health Nurses 

The workshop in Windsor is a very 
active one, and this probably has been one 
of the reasons, since they are supported by 
the Red Cross, for the warm support this 
organization has given occupational ther- 
apy during the war 

The group of paralyzed children in the 
Windsor shop show the influence of music, 
as even these little tots will practise 
exercises by the hour, moving their spastic 
legs or arms in time with the music and 
thus improving their ability to use them 
for other purposes 

lhe Toronto workshop was the original 
establishment from which occupational ther- 
apy spread across Canada. At the present 
time a large group of its patients have 


Top to bottom:—-Red Cross workshop. Man planing 
is suffering from spastic paralysis; treadle saw osteo 
myelitis; filing—spastic paralysis. ** 


Potter's wheel used to correct stiff knee as a flexion 
and extension exercise; also used for correction in 
hand cases. ** 


Occupational therapy students class in carpentry* 


Below: Occupational therapy students in metal work* 


photo 
**Windsor Daily Star phot 
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recovered to such an extent that they have 
heen transferred to war industries. 

These central workshops differ from 
hospital centres in that they have to be 
financed by some measure or other and, 
therefore, the question of what they are 
to produce becomes very important. The 
Toronto workshop has specialized in car- 
pentry and painting, and its main product 
is children’s educational toys, the making 
of which may be as simple or as comp- 
licated as necessary. Ihe cost of waste 
material is little and there is a good market 
for the finished articles 

In conclusion, we cannot close a discus- 
sion of occupational therapy in Canada 
without referring to the magnificent de- 
velopment of the Vancouver industries 
which were started for the purpose of giving 
chronic tuberculous cases an opportunity 
to rehabilitate themselves. This is prob- 
ably the finest piece of work of this nature 
accomplished in this country 

The value of occupational therapy is 
gradually being realized by the public and 
by the physician. Every month new 
hospitals ask for information about com- 
mencing a department. Each year new 
ideas of treatment are being brought 
forward. The growth of the work in every 


direction is advancing far more rapidly 
than one could have conceived was possible 
twenty-five years ago. 

The ‘sun’ of occupational therapy has 
risen far above the horizon. It is indeed 
a profession which scatters sunlight in the 
lives of all types of patients, and the year 
1943 gave evidence of widespread ad- 
vance; at the annual meeting, in November, 
of the Canadian Association of Occupa- 
tional Therapy, Brigadier G. C. Meakins 
Deputy Director General of Medical Serv- 
ices for the Department of National 
Defence, announced that occupational ther- 
apists have been admitted as part of the 
\rmy, entering as second lieutenants and 
becoming first lieutenants at the endof six 
months, and stated that they would 
require at least seventy therapists, allowing 
one for hospitals of one hundred beds 
increasing to four in the case of four 
hundred-bed hospitals 

[his motion on the part of the Depart- 
ment of National Defence sets a seal on 
occupational therapy as a science, and 
will mean great development. not only, 
during the war, but particularly in civilian 
hospitals after the war is over. This is 
occupational therapy s victory vear 


SOME CANADIAN CITIES * 


Lethbridge. Alberta, was staked out in the 
spring of 1885 and named after Wm_ Lethbridge 
1824-1901), the first president of the North Western 
Coal and Navigation Company, Ltd. Mr. Leth 
bridge was a partner in WH. Smith and Son, book 


sellers, London, England Prior to 1885 it wa 
called Coal Banks The Post Office opened | 
October, 1885 

Vancouver, British Columbia, betore the Can 


adian Pacific Railway reached it in I8&6, was a 
small collection of houses named Granville. In that 
year the city was incorporated under the name ot 
Vancouver in honour of Captain George Vancouver 
1757-1798) who ninety-four years before had 
explored and named it Burrard Inlet The Post 
Office opened March or April, 1874, under the name 
Granville, but was changed | May, 1886, to Van 


couver 


New Westminster, British Columbia, was the 
name given to the capital of the new colony of 
British Columbia by Queen Victoria, 20 July, 1859 
The site was selected in January of the same vear by 
Col. R. C. Moody. On 5 February Governor Douglas 
wrote to the Colonial Secretary expressing a desire 
that Queen Victoria would signify her will as to the 
name to be given, mentioning that in the meantime 
it had been determined to distinguish it by the name 
of Queensborough. On 5 May the Colonial Secretary 
replied that Her Majesty had been graciously 
pleased to decide that the capital should be called 
New Westminster. On 19 November, 1866, the 
two colonies of British Columbia and Vancouver 
Island were united as British Columbia, and in 
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1808 the capital was removed to Victoria [he 
first record of a Post Office appears in Postal Guide 
1877. From another record it is stated that 

general Post Office was established on the mainland 
late in 1864 with New Westminster as headquarters 


Victoria, British Columbia, capital of the 
united provinces of Vancouver Island and British 
Columbia since 1 868, commemorates Queen Victoria 
The Hudson's Bay Company's trading post at this 
point, the foundation of the future city, was estab 
lished in 1843 by a minute of council of the Northern 
Department of Ruperts Land on a site selected in 
1841 and was ordered to be named Fort Victoria 
The place was known to the Indians as Camosun 
or Camosack The town was laid out in 1851-52 
and was called Victoria No record of the opening 
of a Post Office exists) A mail service was arranged 
for Victoria in 1858 from San Francise 


Prince Rupert, British Columbia. The town 
site and the harbour of Prince Rupert were named 1 
1906 by the officers of the Grand Trunk Railway 
Company on the establishment of the western 
terminus of the companys transcontinental line 
after Prince Rupert, the dashing cousin of King 
Charles || of England, and the first governor of the 
Hudson's Bay Company. Like the old post of Fort 
Rupert, the name will always call to mind the great 


trading corporation which has done so much to 
extend the influence of Britain in the Dominion of 
Canada. The name of Prince Rupert for the new 


city was selected by open competition in the public 
press, the prize offered by the Grand Trunk Pacific 
for a suitable name being $250 
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CANADA’S POSTCARD COMMANDOS 


by LIEUTENANT PHILIP LEE, R.C.N.V.R. 


I the war progresses and as Allied plans switch 
from defence to oflence Intelligence heads ot 
Canada's three fighting services look to civil- 
ians to provide a high percentage of topographical 
data on enemy or enemy occupied countrie 

information vital to the plans of \llied generals for 


uccessful campaigns and invasions 
lo this end they have appealed to all citizens 
who possess pictures in the form ol snap hot 
postcard travel-folders cenic calendar or 
wccurate drawings depicting scenes of operational 
alue within enemy or enemys «ccupied territories 
i mail them t« 
secretary Naval Board 
For Photographic Library 
Naval Service Headquarter 
Ottawa, Canada 
Naturally these Intelligence Othicer of the 
Navy. Army and Air Force realize that numerous 


Canadians travelled exten ively during pre-war 
lay ind that, while travelling, these people took 
napshot bought postcards and mailed home 
cenic strips of the country and regions they were 

itine at the time iny these souvent! ot 
travel. now stowed away in the attic or In the family 
scr ipbook or album and collected ince ay 1925 
mav be of immeasurable aid to the speed and 


efficiency of the execution ol the war 

Future campaigns depend on rood photographs 
targets, of landing places and communication 
there is another angle vuflaged positions 
often be detected by comparing earlier photo 
rraphs with those taken recently by reconnatssance 


partic 
Our Intelligence UOtticer feel that these men and 
women who send in such picts rial records torm 


urth fighting arm, really civilian commandos 


By lending thei travel uvenirs they often open 
channels of information that were cut off when the 
\x took ove! At the outbreal f hostilitie 
Canada. as an integral part ot the British Empire 
had access to the Intelligence Department: of our 
\lhe it that time fheir knowledge and co 
neration, coupled w th our wn. was a mighty 
wi n in the hand he Lnited Nation But 
Viner hese countric ell betore the Victoriou 
n wht the blitz ! mer lines of informa 
m were evered now it 1 ip t cl than iid 
yrovid that informatio 
But betore continuing ir story of voluntary 
civilian aid, it might prove interesting to visit the 
ficers of Naval Intelligence and see what happened 
i y™ tcard recently sent in by universits 
prote The postcard depicted gasoline 
harbour in Germany s hi thly ndustrialized city ol 
tiambur 


It took no more than one slance for the exper 
enced eves of the Intelligence Officer to perceive 
that the professor's postcard had definite operational 
value It was, theretore immediately hurried by 
pecial messenger to the Naval Photographic 
Department where it wa carefully photo-copied and 
the negative blown up, or enlarged, until the result 


ing print measured ipproximately eight by six 


inches 
\fter the print was dried it was visually tooth 
combed under powerful magnifying tlasses The 


enlarged copy of the postcard revealed something 
that had at first escaped notice In the upper 


reaches of the picture there was a mace of small 


lines, conceivably railway track These  dis- 
appeared into a small black mark or smudge 
[his part of the print was encircled and passed 
back to the darkroom artist 

These photography expert took the negative, 
noted the part encircled on the print, then blew up 
the encircled area until it formed a picture in It elt 
the same size as the original [he new picture, oO! 
the picture within the picture, disclosed the smudge 
to be a faint but comprehensive view Ol railway 
terminus disappearing beneath a tunnel over which 
passed a highway 

\llied airmen will have a new target when they 
igain sweep over Hamburg 

From the darkroom the two pictures plus 
copies of each, were taken to the office known 4 
the Photographic Library where they were mounted 
for filing and quick reterence lhe copies are held 
for the Intelligence Departments 0! the Canadian 
Army and RCAF 1s well as for the British 
Admiralty and the United State Navy, Wash 
ington 

By his single act of mailing in his postcard and 
covering letter of imtormation this Canadian 
professor had iccomplished what agents the past 
have lost their lives attempting to perform He 


had placed two pictures oO! vital targets in the 
hands of Canadian Intelligence, who, in turn 
distributed them to Great Britain and the United 
State Che Intelligence heads ot these countries 


in turn, pass them on, or hold them, for the Navy, 
Army and Air Force ‘ ommands In short, by his 
foresight and prompt action the professor had dis 


tributed the equivalent of eighteen imp rtant 
operational pictures where thev were needed most 


tt 


Noor does he lose his souvenir, tor immediately alter 
it has been photo-copied it Is re-w rapped and 
mailed back to him 


[he Naval Photographic Library ts as unique 
is its own history Nearly two vears agi there 
was no library tor topographical information on 
enemy and enemy held countries. [To-day neat 
rows of steel filing cabinets store between 20,000 
ind 30,000 photog iph which are being added to 
hy a continuous stream oO! about one thousand per 
week 

Mfore than 150 countries ind groups of island 
ire represented by these pictures postcard nap 
shots. scenic calendars ind scenic strips, turned in 


hy the reciprocity of the Army ind the Air Force 
ind the Intelligence Departments o! \llied countrie 


ind last. but certainly not least, by our citizen 
The neat white filing cards on the outside of each 
cabinet drawer remind one t a gazetteer i tne 
world Germany France North Afric 
West Alrica Italy the Solomon Island 
Japan ust about every country or locality where 
campaigns are being or may be waged 

When the Intelligence Officers o! the three 
Services decided in 194? that it was time lt 


establish such a library thev looked about tor 
rm del to copy lhe ideal libraries the, chose tor 
this purpose were at the Admiralty and in Wash 
ington \rrangements were accordingly made to 
obtain first-hand information about these libraries 
and a Canadian counterpart Was formed, incor 
porating, on 4 smaller scale, the best features of 
both 

All pictures emanating trom the darkroom are 
immediately sent up to the library where they are 
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Centre 


With a picture such as this of the ‘‘Linate™ 
airport at Milan, Italy, Allied airmen would have a 
comprehensive idea of their objective before starting 
out on their raid. 


Bottom:—Gasoline vats containing the life blood of 
vaunted panzer divisions of the third Reich are the 
distinguished targets for Allied bombs. The repro- 
duction of this postcard, depicting a gasoline harbour 
at Hamburg, Germany, is a typical illustration of the 
work done by Canada’s postcard commandos. Note 
“D’ which proves, under powerful magnifying glasses, 
to be an additional target for our planes. 
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Above 

This photograph was the gift of a Naval lieutenant 
It shows the important export seaport of Alesund 
which is situated on the West Coast of Norway 


Top left:—-In Japan, there are, naturally, many targets on 
the Allies’ ‘‘must’’ list. One of these might be the 
Kawasaki plant (cement) depicted in this postcard 


mounted on special cards which automatically 
index all information concerning that particular 
photo; this procedure is based on methods so success- 
fully used by the Admiralty 
That is the reason why it is so important for 
any one sending in such pictures to enclose all 
possible information, such as, when taken, by 
whom taken and under what circumstances. Help- 
ful data include particulars as to the approximate 
heights of objects or hills, peculiarities of road 
formations, the steepness of incline or decline and 
the nearness of bridges or railheads outside the 
compass of the picture 
With such information at their disposal, Intel- 
ligence Officers can glean much valuable data from 
the most innocent looking pictures. For instance 
there is an instrument called a stereoscope which 
will give a third dimension to pictures of a certain 
type. Another called the “floating mark” will 
determine the heights of objects. Heights may also 
be determined by measuring shadows if it is known 
at what time the picture was taken together with 
the scale of the picture. The latter, however, is 
not entirely necessary as the scale may be secured 
from maps. A known make of vehicle pictured on 
a roadway or bridge will give authorities the cue 
to work out the actual width of the road, byway or 
highway, as the case may be 
Often such detailed information as this, when 
aided and abetted by another contribution, makes 
a complete picture. As an example, some months 
ago the Naval Photographic Library received a 
photograph of a mountainous district in Czecho- 
slovakia showing the confluence of two rivers. One 
river was crossed by a motor highway bridge, the 
other by a railway trestle. The names of the rivers 
were given as the Vah and the Drave. With this 
information it remained to “place” the photograph 
finding the province and the approximate latitude 
and longitude 
When it came to tracing the course of the 
rivers, however, it was found that the Drave was 
“one of the principal tributaries of 
the Danube, rises in the Tyrol flows 
E through Carinthia and Styria 
and, after separating Hungary from 
Croatia and Slavonia, joins — the 
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Another contribution to the Naval Photographic 
ibrary is the above picture of the North Sea channel 
st. Velzen, Holland. Note the lerge revolving 
railway bridge open and the steamer passing through 


Top right: —If and when Allied forces invade the Fort- 
ress’ Europe via Norway, this photograph of the power 
station at Tyssedal in the province of Hordaland 

o0or though it is technically should prove to be very 
nteresting to staff officers of the bomber commands 


Danube . .. Its chiet affluents are 
the Mur, Mohl, Gurk, Lavant ind 
Cail 


\t no time did it cross the ¢ sechoslovakian border 

The Vah. unfortunately while a tributary ol 
the Danube, was purely a Czech slovakian river 
\ Carte de ‘Tourisme which had been contributed 
to the Library's files by an anonymous traveller 
revealed the several tributaries of the Vah as well 
is the railway system ol the country It showed 
that at only one point did a railway cross the Vah 
it its conjunction with apr ther rivet This river 
vas the Orava. It had obvi susly been mistaken 
for the Drave 

With these tucts, the exact locality was evident 
lhe province was Slovakia, the latitude and longi 
tude 49.10 N. 18 48 


\nother example ot or “placing by 


mecing 


library officers occurred recently while they were 
tudving various pictures Ol dams. One such 
victure Was a view ol the \fauer barrage which 
was particularly puzzling It was said to be in 


Lower Silesia, but the latitude and longitude in 
dicated that it was the \lauer See in East Prussia 
\s far as could be sleaned trom reterence books 
there was no dam on the \fauer See, neither was 
there a town called \fauer in Lower Silesia to be 
found in the atlases Conflicting imtormation 
theretore, m ide the photo iph \ ilueless 
It was not photograph of a dam neat 
Hirschberg, Lower received that some 
light was shed on the dam was 
described as being on the Bober River between 
Waltersdorf and \lauer evidence that Nlauer 
vas a town in Lower Silesta The two photographs 
vere compared and presented totally different 
iews. but the similarity otf the power houses was 
noted, as was the likeness ot the barrage and the 
bridges which crossed the swirling waters below the 
The country too was similar as were the 


until a 
Silesia, was 
situation lhe 


-luices 
roads. In fact, the photographs were two Views 
4 the same dam the Bober Valley dam at 


\fauer near Hirschberg 
Not until very recently, however, was \fauer 
actually located on the map. It was found in a 


campers guide called W asseru andern in Deutschland 
target for to-night 


It may now prove an excellent 


Here is a good aerial view looking south 


Centre 
across Tokyo harbour showing warehouses, Darges 


and drawbridge. It has been noted that outside the 
compass of the picture, at the top 3nd to the right, is 4 
aroup of big factories, shops, 94s works and tanks 


Bottom:—This postcard might have been sent in by 
sny Canadian, or naturalized Canadian, who had an 
opportunity to focus 4 box camera on the confluence 
of the Orava and Vah Rivers in the province of Slovakia 
Czechoslovakia. Note the first bridge to be @ motor 
highway bridge, while the second is a railway trestle 
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Two representative 
Commandos" photos 


|. France, Cdtes du Nord, 
Baie de Launay 


Chine, Kianasu, 
Shanghai 


See text on opposite bel 
page for detail 
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\s a guide to the proper method of submitting 
pictures to the Naval Photographic Library so as 
to ensure authorities reaping the full benefit trom 
them and at the same time ensuring the sate return 
to the owner, the following plan is suggested a 
well as illustrated in the accompanying photograph 

a) Number EACH photograph or postcard ot 

drawing ON THE BACK with roman 
numerals; ie., I, II, then set about 
describing each in turn, all on the same 
piece ol paper 

b) The paper should be headed: (1) Name 

Return Address 
\'nderneath describe each point of interest 
of each picture in turn, e.g 
I France, Cétes du Nord, Baie de Launay 
nr. Paimpol 
\. Post Office (with only telephone in 
village 
B. Home of Protestant clergyman (pro 
British 
\ and B should be marked on the back ot 
the picture directly over the respective 
objects reterred to which should be accur 
ately identified by pin pricks 
General description: Sand and _ pebble 
beach, good anchorage at high and low tide 
trong current off east promontory 
Off picture: (right) Gliding school about two 
miles distant along coast June 4, 2:30 
pm 


Here is a typical tourist snap- 
shop, a souvenir of the days 
when Austria was the mecca 
of holidaying tourists. This 
snap gives Allied generals a 
good idea of the Gross 
Glockner Road in the province 
of Carinthia. In addition to 
sending in this snap the post- 
card commando gave the val- 
sable information that the aver- 
age grade of the road is nine 
and a half per cent 


CANADA'S POSTCARD COMMANDOS 


11. China, Kiangsu, Shanghai 
\. Railway Administration Building (bomb 
ed) with wireless station on root 
3. Chinese homes (since demolished 
(General description: Boundary road divides 
Chinese section from the International 
Settlement, has good tar surface, 75-100 ft 
nm width 
Otf picture: Shanghai North station (RR 
150 vards to 200 yards, directly behind 
RR. Administration Bldg. on plaza to 
right of road. 1938 
\ll such notations are indexed on the mounting 
cards of each picture, together with the latitude 
and longitude 
The Library at Naval Service Headquarters ts 
as we have shown, far more than a tund of topo 
sraphical information for the Navy It is, in 
reality, a photographic pool for the benefit ot 


Canada’s Army and Air Force as well, and ts 
directed by the Intelligence representatives of all 
three services The Library is tar more compre 


hensive than the name implies; in fact, its ultimate 
soal is to collect and distribute photographs ot all 
countries. excluding, of course, the Lnited Kingdom 
the Lnited States and Canada 

Urgently required are: coastal or inland photo 
graphs, taken later than 1925, of all roads, railways 
canals, bridges, power stations, harbours, beaches 
hills and vallevs, and pictures of industries and 
utilities of every kind 
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THE BALKANS 


by Peter Matthews * 


ALIFIED historical analogies are 

certainly dangerous, yet there are 
striking points of similarity between the 
two peninsular campaigns now raging and 
the peninsular war of Napoleon s day 

In each case, the main forces of Britain's 
continental adversary were drawn off to 
the Last by a conflict with Russia; in each 
case armies coming from the West con- 
trived to establish themselves in Southern 
t-urope, and were assisted by local guerrillas 

But, while in Wellington's day the army 
from the West and the guerrilla forces 
took part in a single military operation, 
to-day General Lisenhowers army group 
is Operating in one of the southern Euro- 
pean peninsulas, while another peninsula 
is the principal scene of guerrilla fighting 

lhe broad strategic result in both cases 
is the same; Hitler is to-day faced with a 
growing armed opposition in the South, 
as Napoleon was a century and a quarter 


* Well-i wn British journalist and commentator nternatior 


ago. In both cases, the course of the 
fighting in the East has been influenced by 
the need of campaigning simultaneously in 
the South 

Strategically, there are three reasons 
why the Balkans are important to Ger- 
many. Control of Yugoslavia and Greece 
prevents forces of the United Nations trom 
approaching the frontiers of Germany s 
three principal satellites in Central and 
Southeastern Lurope Hungary, Ro- 
mania and Bulgaria. 

If Allied forces reached the frontiers 
of these states, or of one of them, the 
satellites would be in a position to follow 
Italy s example 


The defection of Hungary and Ro- 
mania, in particular, would mean Germany 
forfeiting an important source of satellite 
man-power, and losing valuable oil, wheat 
and other primary products 


Secondly, if 


J. map 


the Balkans were lost, Germany would 
sacrifice the Danube—her principal artery 
to and from Southeastern Europe. Thirdly 
(Germany s control of the Balkans and the 
Aegean Islands denies to the United 


Nations use of the Dardanelles route to 


Russia 
During the last war, the opening of the 


[dardanelles route to Russia was held to 


justify the very risky—and, as it proved 
unsuccessful— expedition to Gallipoli 

If Germany is to deny the use of the 
Dardanelles and the Bosporus the 


\llies. she can do so only by invading 


lurkey or by holding some, at least, of 
the Aegean Islands. This, consequently 
means maintenance of German control 
over the eastern part of the Balkans 
When Italy sued for an armistice, the 
Germans judged it expedient to reintorce 
a region normally a liability rather than 
an asset. Ihey dispatched to the penin- 
sula divisions urgently needed elsewhere 
and in six months raised the comparatively 
weak German forces there to a total of 
from eighteen to twenty divisions 
In fact, Hitler has mobilized, to defend 
the Balkans forces, considerably larger 
than those liquidated in Tunisia by 
General Lisenhower. This indicates the 
peninsula's importance to the Germans 


Germany found little difficulty in oc- 
cupving the Balkans, for the northern part 
of the Balkans is geographically more 
closely linked to Central Europe than to 
the mountainous South 

Ihe northern limit of the peninsula is 
usually considered as running along the 
line of the Danube to its confluence with 
the Sava, along the Sava to its junction 
with the Kulpa, and from the Kulpa along 
an imaginary line drawn to the town of 
Fiume Thus, the northern frontier of the 
Balkan Peninsula is 750 miles long, or 
roughly three times the length of the 
Pyrénées Mountains, which separate the 
Iberian Peninsula from the European land 
mass 

Indeed, the history of the Balkans is 
largely explained by the physical obstacles 
which separate them and which are more 
formidable than those which divide the 
peninsula from the rest of Europe and 
from Asia Minor 

Historically, the Balkans have known 
successive periods of Turkish domination 
of German and Austrian penetration, of 
Italian penetration—in strong rivalry with 
France, the architect of the Little Entente 

and of renewed German penetration in 


Characteristic mountain gorge in northern Albania 


the decade betore the war, which dwarted 
the Italian attempt to establish political 
economic and military strongholds in the 
peninsula 

[he geographical obstacles to penetra- 
tion from the North, afforded by the 
Danube and its tributaries, could not 
prevent Austria-Hungary, with German 
hacking, from creating an expanding sphere 
of influence in Bosnia, Hercegovina and 
the Sandjak of Novi Bazar 

It was only when another Great Powe: 
Czarist Russia, decided to oppose the 
further development of this penetration 
by supporting the young Kingdom ot 
Serbia, that the Austro-German advances 
were arrested 


Similarly, the mountain ranges which 
run roughly parallel with the Adriatic 
coast have proved, both in the past and 
more recently, a more formidable barrier 
than the sea itself 

In tairly modern times, Venice was 
able to establish a ‘sphere of influence in 
the Dalmatian coast towns, withdrawing 
them from contact with their hinterland 

Farther south, the Romans built a 
great arterial road from Durazzo, on the 
\lbanian coast, by way of Monastir and 
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ection of Dubrovnik 


Skoplje to Constantinople, and the Italians 
have sought to penetrate the Balkans in 
roughly the same direction: for the Straits 
of Otranto, only some fifty miles wide, are 
a much less formidable obstacle than the 
mountains farther inland 

In ancient times, the mountainous 
character of Greece (a peninsula within 
a greater peninsula tapering otf into the 
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Yugoslavia, as seen from the town walls. Lokrum Island in the background 


itself practically an island 
favoured the development of the small 
self-contained, city state In modern 
times, the mountainous character of the 
Balkans—the name itself is the [Turkish 
for “mountain has favoured the cen- 
tritugal tendency which has been the bane 
of the Balkans 

lo the credit of modern Turkey, the 
late Kemal Ataturk and his successors have 
constantly used their influence in a different 
sense Until the process of Turkish dis- 
integration began with the wars of Greek 
independence, the frontiers of the Ottoman 
[:mpire were formed by the Danube-Sava 
line Under the circumstances, Turkey 
as a have not , forfeiting large territories 
in the decades preceding the last war 
might have been expected to lend a ready 
ear to the propaganda of the revisionist 
powers. In fact, however, she has con- 
stantly used her influence for the promotion 
of Balkan solidarity. 


Peloponnesus 


Turkish and Greek statesmanship con- 
trived to heal the breach between the two 
countries which dated from the last war 
and the years immediately following it 
the lurkish-Greek Pact formed the basis 


for the Balkan Entente, which included 
Turkey, Greece, Yugoslavia and Ro 
mania 
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Unhappily, it proved impossible to 
include Bulgaria and Albania Bulgaria 
has always looked back to the short-lived 
treaty of San Stefano (1878). when her 
territory achieved maximum size, and has 
maintained that any territorial arrange- 
ment short of the limits laid down at 
San Stefano is unacceptable to her Albania 
being within the Italian sphere’ of 
influence, was withdrawn from the orbit of 
Balkan collaboration 

\lthough Turkey adhered tothe Balkan 
pact, she has become, since the last war 
primarily a near-Eastern and Asiatic State 
Of the Balkan States, she alone can look 
back with satisfaction upon her Balkan 
policy, which consistently aimed at achiev- 
ing the maximum unity in this troubled 
region 

[uring the inter-war period, the scales 
were weighted heavily against any attempt 
to bring harmony to the Balkans and com- 
bat the inherent centrifugal forces [or 
in the peninsula, more than in continental 
i-urope, races tend to overlap and inter- 
mingle 

\reas which are indisputably Greek, 
Bulgar, Romanian, Yugoslav or Albanian 
are separated by regions of mixed popula- 
tions and also mixed religions Thus, a 
non-Balkan power, seeking to promote 
diplomatic, economic and military aims 
by fostering existing rivalries and disunity 
had abundant material ready for use 

The Dobruja Province, lving between 
the Danube and the Black Sea, where the 
river swings north-east, and then north 
and east above its delta, was claimed both 
by Romania and by Bulgaria 

[he Bulgars sought an outlet into the 
Aegean. only possible at the cost of the 
Greeks [hey had claims also against the 


In the Czeshew Moun- 
tains of Bulgaria: this 
lumber is for export 


Yugoslavs (like the Hungarians, a non- 
Balkan people) Germany was quick to 
appreciate the opportunities which Bul- 
garian and Hungarian revisionism offered 
and, when Yugoslavia was to be attacked 
the two countries were enlisted in support 
of Germany 

Count Teleki, then the Hungarian 
Prime Minister, took his life rather than 
accept responsibility for violating a non- 
aggression pact with the Yugoslavs con- 
cluded only a few weeks previously, but 
unscrupulous Hungarian leaders were found 
to do so 


In the past, the barren. mountainous 
character of the peninsula has been the 
principal obstacle to unity, both between 
its states and between the peoples which 
compose Yugoslavia — its largest single 
country In another sense, geography has 
aided enemies of the Balkans, for, though 
Yugoslavia has a great abundance of 
bauxite, the raw material of aluminum 
poverty in this region has prevented the 
building of well-equipped modern armies 
capable of resisting the invader 

In 1941, the narrowness of Yugo- 
slavias “waist , between Albania and 
Bulgaria, made it possible for the Germans 
to cut the country rapidly in two and 
weaken its defence 

In another sense, though, the mountains 
of the Balkans have proved an important 
ally to the patriots. The effective occupa- 
tion of Yugoslavia and Greece by the 
Germans has proved as difficult as the 
conquest was easy. Like the Italians in 
Abyssinia, the Germans have found that 
breaking organized resistance was infinitely 
easier than practical occupation of the 
territory 
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In a war of machines, the Germans 
vere bound to deteat the Greeks and the 
Yugoslavs: but in the type of warfare 
which the Spaniards waged against Napo- 
leons marshals, the Yugoslavs and the 
Greeks have proved more than a match 
tor the formidable antagonists. In regions 
of weak and scanty communications with 
tew alternative routes, sabotage can be 
more etlective than in an area where the 
transport system is highly developed 


lhe Germans have special methods ot 
Jealing with sabotage If a railway or 
road bridge is blown up, villages in the 
neighbourhood are razed to the ground 


Ihe local population is compelled to 
provide guards for stretches of railway or 
road; failure to protect them means death 
x deportation. But the heavy price in 
ives paid for resistance to the invader has 

; ittle effect on the saboteurs The main 
ine trom Salonika to Athens. several times 
rendered unusable. is only one of the 
transport arteries which guerrillas have 
ittacked 


Guerrilla Armies Wait for Allies 


Lately, operations have passed beyond 
the Stage ol sabotage and local guerrilla 


descents; the sudden elimination of Italian 
garrisons enabled patriots and partisans 
to gain control over substantial areas 
\lthough the Germans succeeded in re- 
gaining control of the principal Adriatic 
ports, they could not prevent the guerrillas 
from seizing substantial supplies of Italian 
equipment. These supplies have been aug- 
mented by allied help similar to that which 
furnished the Corsicans with fifteen thou- 
sand Sten guns 

When the Allies invade, Yugoslav and 
Greek units will act as the fifth column of 
the United Nations, many performing 
functions similar to those of parachute 
troops 

But it must be remembered that the 
terrain of the Balkans lends itself admirably 
to the type of defensive fighting the 
Germans are employing with such skill in 
Italy. The liberating armies landing on 
the peninsula will be greeted by hundreds 
of thousands of sturdy well-equipped allies 
Yet. unless events in the East, in the West 
or in both, compel the Germans to draw 
heavily upon their Balkan garrisons, the 
enemy may be expected to make an ally 
of the difficult, mountainous terrain of the 
peninsula 
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EDITOR'S NOTE-BOOK 


\lexander Lacey was born in Newfound- 
land and received his early education there; 
he has lived over twenty-five years in 
Canada, and at present is Associate 
Professor of French at Victoria College 
University of Toronto 


Don Munday won the Military 
Medal as a scout in the CE. F. in 
World War |. He returned wounded to 
Vancouver and resumed climbing before 
being discharged from hospital. He took 
up journalism, and later married another 
able mountaineer, he and his wife winning 
considerable local fame by rescuing injured 
and lost hikers in the mountains. From 1925 
to 1934 the Mundays, often with no 
companions, climbed in the “Mystery 
Mountain’ (Mount Waddington) region: 
in 1935 and 1936 they explored the 35-mile- 
long Klinaklini Glacier; three seasons 
among the Bella Coola mountains followed 
in 1941 they fought their way from Bute 
Inlet to the southern part of the huge 
Homathko Snowfield, and in 1942 visited 
its northern margin to confirm. their 
estimate that it covered 300 square miles 
For other articles contributed by Mr 
Munday, see C G J.. December, 1932: 
June 1936 and January, 1939 


We are pleased to introduce to our 
readers the first of several topographical 
articles dealing with the English country- 
side by a well-known writer on this subject 

Arthur Gaunt of Bradford, England 
Fellow of the Royal Geographical Society 
Mr. Gaunt’ s introductory article, illustrated 
with some of his own photographs, is 
entitled “The Watermills of Old England” 
and describes their early development, their 
importance in the Middle Ages, and the 
part they are plaving in aiding the Allied 
war effort to-day 


Following graduation arts” and 
medicine at the University of Toronto 
Dr Goldwin W. Howland, R.CP 
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London, England), took post-graduate 
work in England and Germany, and, on 
returning to Canada, was attached to the 
University of Toronto and the Toronto 
General Hospital, in which he served for 
forty years, becoming Assistant Professor 
of Medicine and Chief of the Neurologica! 
Service, and the first active consultant in 
neurology in Canada. He became inter- 
ested in occupational therapy during the 
war of 1914-1918, and under his guidance 
there developed the course at the Un- 
iversity of Toronto, provincial organiza- 
tions, and finally the Canadian Association 
of Occupational Therapy, which is now 
organized trom coast to coast 


Philip Lee. who has provided for our 
readers the article entitled “Postcard 
Commandos is at present serving as 
Lieutenant in the Royal Canadian Navy 
aboard a minesweeper. Before the war 
he was on the reportorial staff of the 
Winnipeg Free Press. He several 
novels to his credit. Previous to his 
present appointment, he served as train- 
ing officer at H in Toronto 
and later worked for a brief period at 
Naval Headquarters in Ottawa 
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AMONGST THE NEW BOOKS 


South American Journey by WALDO FRANK 
Iduell, Sloan, & Pearce, New York $3.50 
Waldo Frank has long been known as a critic 
ithor, and lecturer, and during the last tew vears 
he has devoted much ot his work to the task oft 
interpreting Latin America to the northern halt 
t the Hemisphere. He has now extended his 
ictivities in the latter role by carrving to South 
\merica his conviction that the war in which we 
well as the United States, are now engaged is 
in his own phrase, a “deep war bevond anv con 
ception of a clash between states for economic 
reasons or even of contending ideologies, but rather 
war in which we are detending the very integrity 
ind dignity of mankind lo this end Mr. Frank 
visited and lectured in Brazil, Argentine, Uruguay 
Chile, and Peru The effect of his work can be 
rauged by its reaction in Argentine, then as now 
the headquarters of the Nazi machine in the Amer- 
icas, where he was beaten by Fascist thugs and might 
well have given his lite tor his opinions 
[he present book is an account of his journey 
his political activities, the personalities of the 
leaders ot thought and government in the countries 
he visited, and the peoples, the towns and cities 
ind countryside that he saw in his long swing trom 
\liami to the Strait of Magellan. Mr Frank is no 
ournevman scribbler but a master of the written 
word, whose effects are caretully built up and whose 
words are chosen and fitted into place with a mosaic- 
like precision. He is at his best in describing and 
interpreting the melange of races; Spanish, Portu- 
ruese, Indian, and Negro which make up the basic 
racial stock in South America and which the slow 
hand of time is gradually torging into new and 
homogeneous types. Readers may find his style 
somewhat involyed, and his thumbnail sketches of 
personalities or places, broadly generalized and 
based only on a few days or even hours of observa- 
tion, sometimes seem to be, at best, superficial 
These characteristics, however, in no way detract 
trom the merits of a book which no one can read 
without obtaining a better appreciation of our 
southern neighbours, their country and way of life 
ind the problems political, economic, and racial 
which both unite and divide their several states 
Mr. Frank’s anti-British prejudices, evident in 
many places throughout the book, will be anything 
but agreeable to Canadian readers, particularl, 
since it was the Empire alone that held the front 
line of his “deep war’ during its darkest period 
The display, at times even spiteful, of these preju- 
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It is to be teared that the well and tavourably 


known “good neighbour policy ot the lL nited 
States will eventually be drowned in printer's inl 
Each month produces its new books on Latin 


\merica, its geography, its trails, and agriculture 
its races and political organizations and its histor, 
arts or literature until there is no excuse tor an\ 
longer remaining in ignorance of even the most 
remote section from the mountains of Tierra del 
Fuego to the south, where flocks of sheep graze in 
the perpetual gales and drizzle of these latitudes 
to the high plateau of \lexico, where the fortunate 
peons are now being weaned by a kindly government 
from their native drink of pulque by the provision 
ot cheap beer in unlimited quantities. [It can only 
be hoped, on account of the paper shortage, that 
our Latin triends are not responding to the same 
extent or attempting to analyse our resources or 
way ot life in similar detail. In any event no 
account of our northern habitat could hope to 
rival in diversity and colour, the story of that great 
area reaching from latitude 30° north to 30° south 
rich in relics of ancient civilizations, with its wide 
varieties of races and products and a culture that 
was already flourishing before the eastern coasts of 
North America were even explored 

The current crop of Latin Americana includes 
two geographies, and two guide book Ihe guide 
books, New World Guides to the Latin American 
Republics and New World Guides to Mexico and 
Central America, are published by Duell, Sloane 
and Pierce, prepared under the direction of Earl 
Hanson, and sponsored by the office of the l nited 
States. Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs 
Ihe section on each country is introduced by a 
brief but authoritative survey of its history, top 
ography, climate and distinctive architectural teatures 
which is followed by a detailed account ot its travel 
routes, by road, water, rail and air, its scenic and 
sporting attractions, cities and points of interest, and 
includes hotel and travel rates, night spots and even 
a description of local dishes and beverages, the 
latter of peculiar and envious interest in these arid 
days This information has been compiled trom 
a wide variety of sources, official and otherwise, and 
is issued subject to future correction and revision 
\n outline key map of each country is included 
together with diagrams of the larger cities 

The compilation of these books was a colossal 
undertaking and their producers are to be comph 
mented on the obvious care and attention to detail 
with which the work has been carried out The, 
provide, perhaps, to the ordinary reader a better 
picture of Latin America than a more formal and 
analytical type of book, as they give, in the first 
instance, a useful background of general information 
about each country and follow with a running 
description of the points a tourist would see, the 
food he would eat and all the various details that 
provide so much of the fascination of foreign travel 
Particularly recommended the prospective 
tourist and to the armchair traveller or geographer 
for winter evenings when a contemplation of the 
beaches of Rio de Janeiro or Vina del Mar might 
lead the readers mind away from our own snow 
clad countrvside and icy winds 

Continued on page 1X 
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Continued from page V1 


Ot the two books classed as geographies, one 
Latin America, by Preston E. James, Longmans 
Green & Co, Toronto, $7.50, is geography and a 
great deal more. The author not only provides the 
solid background of geographical intormation, phys 
ical, cultural and racial, necessary tor an under 
standing of the Latin American scene, but in 
terprets it for the reader, with a rare insight and 
understanding of the countries and peoples, their 
problems and aspirations and the long history ot 
Latin, Indian and Negro cultures to which they 
are heirs. The book is illustrated and contains 
nearly 150 maps and diagrams. In all, in the 
reviewer Ss opinion, this is the outstanding book on 
latin America and can, without reservation, be 
heartily recommended both to the student and the 
reneral reader 

The Geography of Latin America by Fred A 
Carlson (revised edition), Prentice-Hall Inc , New 
York, 1943, $6.00, is more of the formal type of 
reography Fundamentally, it covers largely the 
same ground as Latin America. It is a scholarly 
suthoritative work, describing in detail the physical 


eatures, land use, trade and industry of each 
country and the racial characteristics of the in 
habitants lhe author, however, does not convey 


to the reader that sense of an intimate understand 
ng of Latin America and its inhabitants which ts 
© pleasing a feature of Protessor James s book 
t is well illustrated and includes a number ot 
excellent maps in colour and numerous outline 
maps and diagrams, and there are biliographies and 


) index at the end ot each section 


The Aur Future, by BURNET HERSHEY. Wouell 
Sloan & Pearce, N.Y; Collins, Toronto, $3.50 

Possibly no phase of post-war development has 
heen the subject of so much discussion as the future 
air transportation, and the phrase “freedom of 
the air’, whatever that may mean, seems to be 
charged with as many potentialities tor trouble and 
discord as its unhappy predecessors “freedom ot 
the seas” and “‘self-determination” have caused in 
the past. We find existing air services striving to 
extend their fields of operations and eager claimants 
srrabbing for routes and franchises in order to 
participate in the expected boom in air transporta 
tion. The situation is further complicated by the 
tact that in the nature of things, air transportation 
is largely international in character, and each nation 
must, as far as possible, protect the interest of its 
wn nationals and encourage its own air industries 
which are not only important from a commercial 
standpoint but are also closely tied with the neces 
sities of national defence 

The present book provides an excellent picture 
#t the whole field of commercial aviation—its 
history, political and international complications 
the routes which were opened in the years of peace 
ind those which have been developed to meet the 
special needs of a world at war,and a frank and fair 
discussion of the various facts that must enter into 
the post-war arrangements for commercial flying 
Canadians will be disappointed at the scanty space 
afforded to our own air transportation, which, 
during the past fifteen vears, has done so much 
toward the opening up of our northern frontier 
Our relatively late start in regular air-line service 
has. no doubt, obscured the important role that 


this country played during the pioneering stages, 
when it was, for many years, the world’s largest 
carrier of air borne treight 

There have been many claims advanced recently 
for the American ownership of the airfields con 
structed in various parts of the world as a war 
measure, while competitors were fully engaged 
elsewhere, and this question appears likely to be 
one of the most vexing of the problems to be settled 
after the war. Fortunately, most of these airways, 
as for example that across Africa, will have little 
value once the more direct routes have been cleared 
of the enemy, and will, in all probability, for the 
most part be relegated to a secondary role. Similar 
ly, the carriage of freight by air, now so necessary 
to meet the exigencies of warfare, will probably not 
rank so high in peace-time operations, as very tew 
commodities will stand the cost of air transport 
when and where the more usual railway and shipping 
services are again fully available 

This whole subject is one of intense and im- 
mediate interest to all Canadians. Our geographical 
position across the logical routes for trans-polar 
flying to Europe and Asia and our equally favourable 
situation as a terminus for trans-Atlantic flights 
will, in the not-distant future, make Canada one 
of the crossroads of the aerial world. This, coupled 
with the fact that the cream of Canada’s youth has 
for the past four vears, gone into the Air Force 
should make Canada, no less than our great neigh 
bour to the south, one of the leaders in the aerial 
development of to-morrow 

The author, Burnet Hershey, is an American 
foreign correspondent who has given much thought 
to this subject and has discussed it with many ot 
those who may well be responsible for formulating 


post-war policies. He is eminently fair and 
reasonable in his analysis of the situation and is 
without noticeable national bias. In all, this is a 


verv valuable and timely book that might well be 
studied carefully by all who are interested in the 
rights and interests of our country 

P.E.P 


Japan: a Geographical View by GUY-HAROLD 
SMITH and DOROTHY GOOD. American Geographical 
Societv, NY $1.50 

This is another of the excellent and timely 
publications of the American Geographical Society 
which in the past has made so many notable 
additions to the literature of geography The 
present book is a concise account of the geographical 
considerations which have been so potent in deter- 
mining Japanese policies and aspirations for the 
last forty vears. It describes briefly, but adequately 
the physical features of the Japanese archipelago 
and the government, people, agriculture, industry 
and trade of the Island Empire. It also includes 
an extensive list of references, a note on available 
maps, and a comprehensive index 

This book presents the reader, too often depen- 
dent for his impressions of Japan on Lafcadio 
Hearn or the tuneful Mikado, with an authoritative 
study of a nation which has been so apt in copying 
western industrialization that her own resources 
have proved to be inadequate for her expanding 
needs. This shortage of basic raw materials has 
led her into an imperialistic policy that seeks to 
control and exploit the whole of Asia—and the 
series of ruthless wars and efforts at economic 
penetration in which she has been engaged for the 
last decade 
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The Society's ambition is to make itself a real force in advancing geographical knowledge, and in 
disseminating information on the geography, resources and people of Canada. In short, its aim is to 
make Canada better known to Canadians and to the rest of the world. 


As one of its major activities in carrying out its purpose, the Society publishes a monthly magazine, 
the Canadian Geographical Journal, which is devoted to every phase of geography—historical, physical 
and economic—first of Canada, then of the British Empire and of the other parts of the world in which 
Canada has special interest. It is the intention to publish articles in this magazine that will be popular 
in character. easily read. well illustrated and educational to the young, as well as informative to the adult 


[he Canadian Geographical Journal will be sent to each member of the Society in good standing 
Membership in the Society is open to any one interested in geographical matters The annual fee for 
membership is three dollars in Canada 


The Society has no political or other sectional associations, and is responsible only toits members. 
All money received is used in producing the Canadian Geographical Journal and in carrying on such 
other activities for the advancement of geographical knowledge as funds of the Society may permit 
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